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Catholic School Journal 


Fi Magazine of Educational Copics 
and School Methods. 


IssUED THE First OF Montn, SEpP- 
TEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Milwaukee, Wis. 


as ‘‘Second-class”’ mail matter. 


TERMS: The price of The Journs!l is 
one dollar per year for all subscriptions in 
the United States and Insular Possessions, 
Canada and Mexico. or all other countries 
in Postal Union, $1.20 per year. 
REMITTANCES: Remit b 
or express money orders. 
checks are sent, add 10 cents for Pas ex- 


CEIPTS: Subscription payments sre 
always acknowledged by postal receipt form, 
showing period covered by the 
Subscribers are requested to kee 
ceipt card as memorandum of their account. 
However, if receipt is lost, we will sh 
statement of account on request. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: When a c 
of address is ordered, — the new and 
old address must be 

MANUS! 8: is always 
pleased to receive articles from experienced 
workers in the field of Oatholic education. 
One of the original purposes in establishin 
the magazine was to give Oatholic schoo 
teachers a medium for the exchange of views 
and experiences. If Lege — ideas or sug- 
gestions that you think will be of value to 
your fellow-workers, do ort hesitate to cian 
them to The Journal. 


Che Catholic School Journal Co. 


Evening Wisconsin Bldg Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Ideal 
Acetylene 
Generators 


GET THE BEST. 

Every one has 
given splendid 
satisfaction. 

Can you ask for 
more? 

There is none 
better 

Active agents 
wanted. 

Address 


“EPWORTH GASLIGHT 
AND HEATING CO. 


Mention this paper. Waterloo, Ia., U.S A. 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Bvery teacher should know that text books, 
new or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 WasasH Ave. - CHICAGO 


THE NEW OXFORD DESK 


Do not fail to ask for descriptive mat- 
oe of this desk before you place your 
order. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
NEw 
19 W. 18th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


STO 
70 Franklin st 1285 Arch St. 


Thinking of June Commencement? 


CAPS and GOWNS 
for High School Graduating Classes 


afford a democratic, a apenas and becoming uniform, doing 
away with the fuss and expense and unequal a of the usual 
graduatin ure to Please. 
WRITE FOR) PARTICULARS OF S ALE AND RENTAL. 


Cotrell & Leonard 
Albany, N. Y. 


“MASTER’S EXCELSIOR” 


w 


“Solid Slate Blackboards” 


“Hast Forever” 


The Excelsior Slate Company 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


DRAWING IN COLOR 


Is of particular interest to the little ones. The use of Colored Crayons as a 
medium offers the possibilities to the pupil of making the drawing resemble the 
original without translation of tone. Dixon Company have just placed 
on the market three new colors: Light Blue, Van-dyke Brown, and a new bright 
Carmine Red. They are the best medium to use in all branches of Nature Study, 
Historic Ornament, Studies of Plant Life or any reproductions from Nature. 
A containing seven colors will be sent to any teacher that will mention 

8 a 


_ Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Collections, Mineralogy 
rn Slides, Ete. 
FOR LIST. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
Mineral Rocke, Invertebrate Animals, put up in strong 
cloth-covered cases, and accompanied ith model text- 


book, are easily in every respect, the best and Cheapest 
low-priced collections in the market. 


orty Minerals good case, or Forty Rocks 
fr: ents, for $2.00. types of In- 
ertebrates for $3. 86. Send for circulars 


"EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, B.C, 


Oommisai: Harriswrites; “ schoo) in the United States, 


For PERFECT CONTROL of LIGHT use 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


BETTER THAN BLINDS— THE COST 
A Groat Many FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND pee: 
PITALS have been furnished with SHADES HUN 
COMPLETE on them. 
The Shade Roller is Adjusted to any Position in window. 
NO RODS OR CHAINS TO RUST 


Send for booklet and freesample of The Johnson Windew Stop on 
which the Adjuster worke 


R. R. JOHNSON, ° FANDOLPH STREET, 


HICAGO, ILL, 


JOHNSON'S 
SHADE 
DJUSTER 


‘The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Eesy.to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
: College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
63 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK 
Write us for samples and Prices on Century Pens. 
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Text Books of Art Education 


Book 1 (First Year) $0.25 Ready 
Book 2 (Second Year) 25, * 
Book 3 (Third Year) - .30 

Book 4 (Fourth Year) 

Book 5 (Fifth Year) - 

Book 6 (Sixth Year) 

Book 7 (Seventh Year) 

Book 8 (Eighth Year) - 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 25+-AUGUST 4, 1906 

Courses leading to degrees for graduates, under- 
graduates, teachers, and normal school students. 

Courses especially for business men, engineers, 
and teachers of art and manual training. 

Three-fourths of the faculty of the summer ses- 
sion are professors. A considerable number are 
from faculties of other Universities. 

Special table in dining hall for conversation in 
French and German. 

Scientific excursions each week, public lectures 
daily by scholars and men of letters. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
TUITION FEE, $15 

The women’s residence offers accomodations for 

women while the University commons is open to all. 


The social life is delightful and affords frequent 
opportunity to meet educators and students from 
all parts of the country. 

On account of the beautiful lakes and drives the 
opportunities for recreation and pleasure are excep- 
tional. Boating, swimming, cool nights, balmy air, 
pure drinking water, beautiful surroundings, etc., 
make Madison an ideal spot for six weeks of en- 
joyable work. 

Information regarding reduced railroad rates 
may be had on application. 


SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS TO 
W. D. HEISTAND, Registrar - - MADISON, WIS. 


‘Illustrations in color as well as in black and white. 


Distinctively pupils’ books with text accom- 
panying each lesson for the pupil to read and 
study. 


Nearly ONE MILLION COPIES intro- 
duced into the schools of the United States 
since September, 1904. 


The most effective means now available for 
developing the taste and stimulating the interest 
and creative activity of pupils in Drawing and 
Manual Training. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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JUST FROM PRESS 


Miss STELLA M. SMITH’S TYPEWRITING LESSONS 


(IN PAD FORM) 


These Lessons are put up in three parts, each part being a separate pad. 


Part I consists of a course of thirty-three lessons in the scientific use of 
the typewriter, its expert operation and care. 

Part II consists of a series of lessons in letter forms and correspondence. 

Part III consists of a series of lessons in legal forms and documents, brief- 
ing, filing, manifolding, and the details of office work. Each pad 
contains all the necessary practice paper. 

Parts I and II are ready. 


These are something entirely new. ‘Teachers are asking themselves why no one thought of this 
simple plan before. 

Make your shorthand students proficient in typewriting and they will have no difficulty in securing 
positions. Miss Smith’s lessons will secure this result. 

We will be glad to send teachers in parochial schocls and academies sample copies on request. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Ad. 
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Commercial Publications 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four hundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well.as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons ia Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 
Other publications listed in our catalogue will. be billed at 


list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


Silver, Burdett and Company’s 
STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 


The Rational Method in Reading 


The sentence method develops thoughtful reading; 
the phonetic method supplies the key ; this combina- 
tion of the two leads to independent expression, and 
a large vocabulary, precise spelling and correct pro- 
nunciation. 


The Modern Music Series 


A series distinguished for its beautiful songs drawn 
from the work of the great composers. All the 
material is graded with relation to the activities 
and rational development of the child in accordance 
with consistent pedagogical principles and methods. 


The Sensenig-Anderson Arithmetics 


Three books covering the study of arithmetic from 
the lowest grades to the high and normal schools. 
A practical, business-like tone prevails throughout. 


The publishers invite the attention of all educators to 
these publications and to their full list of up-to-date school 
books as set forth in their price lists and catalogues. Full 
information will gladlv be sent to any address upon request. 
All grades and subjects from the Primary School to the 
University. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK .- BOSTON CHICAGO 


Coaching 


Teachin 


stood by him. 


Business 
Practise 


cal and popular system.” 


dam HE ELLIS TABLET METHOD is productive of more real, ' 
practical, available knowledge than can be secured by any other system 
now on the market with anything like an equal expenditure of time and 
mental energy. The methods followed by the Ellis Tablet System of 
Bookkeeping and Business Practise comply with the require- 
ments of the business world. The handling of accounts, the books, the 
business papers, and each custom introduced to the pupil is taken from 
the practical every-day life of the business man, and when the graduate 
of this system attempts to put into practise the knowledge acquired in 
the schoolroom, he finds himself perfectly at home. During his study 
of the subject, he is a business proprietor, keeping his own books, 

00 cep ng assuming obligations and meeting them as he must as a business man 
later in life. When he has completed his course he finds himself able to keep a set of 

books and knows the wAy and the therefore of each step of his work as few are able 
to do by any other method. 
account forms the basis of the work. In the beginning the pupil performs the more sim- 

al ple transactions, making the necessary records therefor. Step by step he proceeds in so 
natural a manner that the most complicated transactions when reached are readily under- 


The system is in use in a large number of parochial schools, every one of which, so 
far as we know, is delighted with the results obtained. We can furnish the unsolicited 
testimony of hundreds of Catholic schools, as well as public schools, to substantiate our 
claims of superiority. Owing to lack of space we append only two: 


“‘ We take this occasion to tell you how very satisfactory in every way your admirable work has 
proven. A real pleasure to teachers and an interesting source of information to pupils.” 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame Academy, Notre Dame, Ohio. 


_ “ Herewith find enclosed an order for five outfits of the Intermediate Course of Bookkeeping. 
This will not be our last order, for we are delighted with te results gitained | by the use of this practi- 


The Tablet System is published in five principal courses which are fully explained in 
our Catalog, a copy of which will be cheerfully sent upon application. 

Our text-books on Arithmetic, Grammar, Commercial Law, and Spelling are unsur- 
passed, and we solicit inquiries with reference to them. 

Do not make the mistake of introducing so-called competitive methods when you can 
obtain the original pioneer system of teaching actual practise without additional expense 
to yourself. Please feel free to write us fully for any information required. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


In the Tablet System the transaction and not the ledger 


Convent of the Holy Ghost, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR MAY. 
(Month of the Blessed Virgin Mary.) 

1. T. —Philip and oN Ap. 
2. W.—Athanasius, D. Vindemial, B. 
3. Th.—Finding of "he H. Cross. Alexander. 
4. —Monica. Antonia, M. Florian. 
5. S. —Pius V, P. Angelus, M. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


Nicetus. 
S. —Third Sunday after Easter. Patronage of St. Joseph. 
M. —Stanislaus. Flavia. Domitilla, V. M. 
T. —Apparition of Mich. Arch. Wiro. 
. W.—Gregory of Nazianzen. Hermas. 
10. Th.—Antonius Gordian. Epimach, M. 
11. F. —Francis de Hieron. Florentius. 
12. S. —Nereus and Achilleus. Domitilla. 
13. S. —Fourth Sunday after Easter. Peter Regalati. 
14. M.—Boniface. Pachomius. Justina, M. 
15. T. —John Bapt. de la Salle. Isidore. 
16. W.—John Nepomucen, M. Ubaldus, B. 
17. Th.—Paschal Baylon. Bruno. Aquilinus. 
18. —Venantius, M. Brick. Claudia. 
19. S. —Celestine. Pudentiana. Cyriaca. 
20. S. —Fifth Sunday after Easter. Bernardin. 
21. M.—Felix of Cantalicio. Timothy. 
22. T. —Julia. Rita. Aemilius. Helen. 
23. W.—John B. de Rossi. Michael. 


.—Ascension of Our Lord. Mary H. Chr. 

. —Gregory. Urbanus. Aldelmus. 

. —Philip Neri. Eleutherius, P. M. 

. —-Sivth Sunday after Easter. Bede the Venerable, D. 
28. M.—Augustin, B. VPodius. Germanus, B 


RR 


29. ‘TY. —Mary Magdalen of Paz. Alexander. 
30. W.—Ferdinand. Emmelia. Felix. Gabin. 
31. T. —Angela. Petronilla. Crescentian. 


THE TEACHING OF BIBLE HISTORY 
CO-ORDINATION WITH CATECHISM. 
(Fourth Paper—By “Leslie Stanton”—A Religious 
Teacher. 

Bible history and Christian Doctrine are not, and in 
teaching should not be made to appear, distinct and isol- 
ated studies. In their larger outlines and essential prin- 
ciples they are but differing aspects of the same eternal 
truth—the truth, namely, that God is, and that His Provi- 
dence guideth and ruleth all. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, children are often made to believe that Bible His- 
tory is one thing and Christian Doctrine quite another. 
They find the former relatively interesting, the latter in- 
dubitably “dry”; and the well-meaning but inexperienced 
teacher ordinarily does her best to confirm that impres- 
sion. She can keep her class quiet and fairly interested 
by relating Bible stories. The children appear to like 
that, and so she can promise her nice Bible stories as re- 
wards for attention during the “dry” Catechism lesson. 
This is the only codrdination of Bible history and Christian 
Doctrine she knows of. Hers, however, is a pernicious 
coordination—pernicious in its effects on both lessons. In 
what way may a fruitful codrdination be effected between 
the study of Bible history and the study of Christian Doc- 
trine? How may we make the one aid effectively in the 
work of the other? How may we cause even very young 
children to perceive the intimate relations existing be- 
tween these two branches of the study of religion? This 
paper will seem to give at least a partial answer to such 
questions. We shall indicate a few of the several means 
whereby the right coordination between Bible history and 
Christian Doctrine may be profitably established. The 
means here indicated are not mere air-spun theories but 
methods followed in various grades and classes and al- 
ways with notable success. 

The First Step in Co-ordination. 
The first lessons in Christian Doctrine given the child 
deal with the prayers—the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, 
the Creed. Right here may the first step be taken in 


No. 2. 


coordinating Bible history with Christian Doctrine. Fol- 
lowing an important pedagogical principle, let the teacher 
interest the child in the prayer before memorizing it. 
How may this be done? The teacher, first of all, tells 
the child who the Lord is, and then asks why this prayer 
is called His prayer. The natural answer will be, because 
the Lord made it. And here is the teacher’s opportunity. 
Let her draw as well as she is able in the halting medium 
of spoken language that fair green hill whereon the Savior 
sat, the background of deepest azure and the faithful dis- 
ciples and the multitude ranged round about. Let her 
then tell something of Our Lord’s antecedent discourse 
‘and of the request, at once so profound and simple, that 
burst from the apostle’s lips: “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
Then comes the prayer itself, and it will be forever asso- 
ciated in the mind of the child with the facts concerning 
it recorded in the New Testament. 
Application of Principle to Prayers. 

Again, the child is about to learn the Hail Mary. The 
words composing the prayer are beauteous indeed, but 
the words as words will convey no information to the 
young mind; they will not illuminate, but rather mystify - 
and confuse. What should the teacher do? She should 
recall the story of the Hail Mary, so grandly told by Saint 
Luke. There is the fair, spotless Virgin at prayer in her 
garden; there, of a sudden, stands the celestial visitant. 
“Hail, full of grace! The Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou amongst women.” And now the scene changes. 
Mary, having tasted the peace of God, goes to share her 
joy with Saint Elizabeth, but the latter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, cries out. “Blessed art thou amongst women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb!” The teacher now 
asks, whom is meant by “the fruit of thy womb,” and the 
inevitable answer is, Our Lord. Our Lord’s name is Jesus, 
so that is added to the first part of the Hail Mary. The 
second half of the prayer, the teacher then explains, has 
been added by the Church. 

The foregoing examples serve to illustrate the codr- 
dination that may be effected between Bible history and 
the prayers. This method may be applied, not merely to 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary, but to the Creed, 
the Confiteor and the Acts as well. 

The Value of Comparing. 

An essential part of Christian Doctrine teaching is that 
dealing with church buildings, the altar and the sacred 
vessels. Here we have another opportunity of codrdinat- 
ing Bible history with the Cathechetical instruction. The 
Christian church recalls the Jewish temple; our altar, the 
Jewish altars; our sacrifice, their sacrifices. The taber- 
nacle in the Christian church corresponds in a way to the 
ark of the covenant with the.Jews. It is a sound principle 
of pedagogy that, to learn a thing well, we should com- 
pare it with something else. This is particularly true 
when,, of the things compared, one is even partly an out- 
growth of the other. Besides and especially, this was one 
of the methods used by our Lord Himself. The apostles, 
notably Saint Paul, taught in the same way, and what 
better or surer examples have we of the way the bread 
of doctrine should be broken? 

The codrdination of Bible history with the Christian 


‘Doctrine may be facilitated in this case by direct use of 


the Bible itself. We do not mean, of course, that the 
Sacred Word should be put into the children’s hands, but 


73-You owe it to yonrself and to 


your school, to take time for thoughtful reading of The Journal each month. The many direct, time- 


saving methods suggested by experienced teachers in every issue of this publication, will give you bett i y 


leisure for professional reading and advancement after hours. 
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that the teacher might with profit read short, comprehen- 
sible extracts bearing on the subjects under consideration. 
To be more specific. The teacher is explaining the dif- 
ference between the Christian and the Jewish altar. The 
following brief passage (Exodus, 25) will aid very mater- 
ially in the explanation: 

“Thou shalt put the Mercy Seat above upon the ark 
and in the ark thou shalt put the testimony that I shall 
give thee. And there I will meet with thee, and I will 
speak with thee from above the Mercy Seat, from between 
the two cherubim which are on the ark of the testimony, 
all things which I shall command thee concerning the 
children of Israel.” . 

In these words, the teacher explains, God is speaking 
to Moses, the leader of the chosen people. The Lord 
declares that, whenever He wills to communicate with the 
Jews, He will speak from the Mercy Seat to Moses, and 
Moses will make known His commands. In like man- 
ner, if the people wish to ask some favor of the Lord, 
they are to tell Moses, who will ask for them. The peo- 
ple, that is, the Jews, were afraid to speak to God directly. 
“Let not the Lord speak to us,” they used to say, “lest 
that we die.” How different is all this in our time! We 
are not afraid to speak to God. Furthermore, we can 
speak directly to Him, and we do when we pray before 
the Blessed Sacrament. The tabernacle in our church is 
the new Mercy Seat where our Lord waits and watches 
night and day, every ready to hear us and answer our 
petitions. 

“In like manner may the instructions given on the lit- 
urgy, the vestments, etc., be made a means of recalling 
episodes of Bible history and texts of the Bible itself. 

An Effective Means of Coérdination. 

Another practical means of codrdinating Bible History 
and Christian Doctrine is to give, now and then, an in- 
struction in the latter based entirely on the former. For 
instance, let us choose for our subject the Qualities of 
Prayer. Then we select from the Old and the New Testa- 
ment certain episodes illustrating the qualities that prayer 
should possess. These episodes we narrate at length al- 
ways emphasizing the point we desire to “make,” and, 
finally we draw a conclusion. This method, for reasons 
which, I hope, are obvious, should not be followed too 
often; but there are few better ways of establishing a 
sense of the interdependence of Bible History and Chris- 
tian Doctrine in the children’s minds. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND PRAYERS FOR MAY. 
(For Class Use.) 
By Rev. Thomas F. Ward, New York. 

“Come, children, hearken to me: I will teach you the 
fear of the Lord.”—Ps. xxxiii. 12. 

This sweet and maternal invitation the Blessed Virgin 
extends to all her children at the opening exercises of the 
month of May. Need we be reminded that Catholic piety 
has linked to this month the sweet name of Mary, and 
the Church has especially consecrated this time to Mary’s 
honor and praise? Now it is that our blessed Mother 
bids her children come to*her with joy and fullest confi- 
dence. “It is I who call you, I who am your queen, your 
sovereign, your advocate—the Mother of your God, your 
own Mother. For every child my heart is full of love, 
my hands are filled with blessings.” Who is there that 
can coldly listen to this invitation, who is there that will 
not respond to this appeal? Since we are the children of 
God, brethren of Jesus Christ, we are also the children of 
Mary. Now she invites us to her sanctuary, now she 


calls us to her altars. She wishes to speak to us, to in: 


struct us, to teach us by her own example the fear of the 
Lord, which is the beginning of all wisdom and all per- 
fection. 

During this blessed month of May Mary calls us; we 
will respond to the invitation joyfully, we will hear her 
with docility, and we ‘will imitate the example she has 
given us. 


Mary invites us to her teachings and strengthens 
us in the fear of the Lord. Here there is no question of 
servile fear, but of love, which forbids everything which 
can be displeasing to God, obedience to His law, and en- 
tire submission in all things to His adorable will. It is 
by the example of her own life that Mary will teach us 
the fear of the Lord. In the course of this month we will 
find in Mary’s life the perfect model of all the Christian 
virtues. In the temple she will teach young people the 
practice of recollection and flight from the world. In her 
marriage with St. Joseph you will learn to follow God’s 
will in the choice of vocation. Following the footsteps 
of Jesus, and on the hill of Calvary, she will teach us all 
fidelity, generosity, a spirit of devotion and sacrifice— 
in a word, all those virtues which must characterize the 
true disciples of a crucified God. 


Prayer in Honor of Mary. 

Most Holy Virgin, Mother of the Incarnate Word, 
treasurer of graces and the refuge of us poor sinners, we 
have recourse to thy maternal love with lively faith, and 
we ask of thee the grace always to accomplish the will of 
God and thine own will. We place our heart into thy 
most holy hands, begging of thee health of soul and body; 
we hope firmly that thou, our tender mother, will hear us; 
for this reason we say with lively faith: . 

Hail Mary (three times). 


Let Us Pray. 

Guard Thy servants, we beseech Thee, O Lord, from 
all infirmity, through the intercession of Blessed Mary, 
ever Virgin, and mercifully protect from the snares of 
the enemies those who prostrate themselves before Thee 
with their whole heart. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

200 days’ indulgence. 

Sweet Heart of Mary, be my refuge! 

300 ‘days’ indulgence every time this ejaculation is re- 
peated, and a plenary indulgence once a month, if repeated 
daily. 


HYMNS FOR MONTH OF MAY. 


Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. 
(Adapt to some air already known.) 
To thee, sweet Mother, Heavenly Queen! 
We raise our loving hearts to-day; 
O deign to listen to our words, 
While lowly at thy feet we pray. 


Sweet Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
Before thy shrine to-day, 

We kneel on earth to choose thee Queen, 
Queen of Heaven’s eternal May. 


We call thee oft the Queen of May, 
And lily pure, and mystic rose, 
And Mother of our Jesus dear, 
In whose sweet heart love brightly glows. 


And by this name to-day we call 
On thee, by the unwearying love, 
Which thou dost for thy children feel, 
To raise our loving hearts above. 


Then beg of Jesus by the blood 

That flowed so freely from His Heart, 
That He will bathe us in its flood 

That chastened we may form a part, 


A beauteous, holy, loving part 

Of that much envied train and bright, 
That follows evermore the Lamb 
Through Heaven’s eternal realms of light. 


T’ll Sing a Hymn to Mary. 
I'll sing a hymn to Mary, 
The mother of my God, 
The Virgin of all Virgins, 
At David’s royal blood. 
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Oh, teach me, holy Mary 
A loving song to frame, 

When wicked men blaspheme thee 

To love and bless thy name. 


When troubles dark afflict me 
In sorrow and in care, 
Thy light doth ever guide me 
O beauteous Morning Star. 
Lo, I’ll be ever ready 
Thy goodly help to claim, 
When wicked men blaspheme thee 
I'll love and bless thy name. 


The saints are high in glory, 
With golden crowns so bright, 
But brighter far is Mary, 
Upon her throne of light. 

Oh, that which God did give thee, 
Let mortals ne’er disclaim, 
When wicked men blaspheme thee 
I’ll-love and bless thy name. 


And now, O Virgin Mary, 

My mother and My Queen, 
I’ve sung thy praise, so bless me, 
And keep my heart from sin. 
When others jeer and mock thee, 

I'll often think how I, 
To shield my Mother Mary, 
Would lay me down and die. 


POINTS ON TEACHING OF CATECHISM. 


By Rev. Thomas Kinkead. 

In the teaching of catechism throughout the grades, 
the following process should be observed: At first there 
should be presented to the mind the mere outline of truth, 
the skeleton, so to say, to which nerve, sinew, flesh and 
blood may be added till the whole is completed. The 
truth should be gradually unfolded by additional questions 
and answers after the manner in which God Himself grad- 
ually unfolded His revelations to the human race, begin- 
ning with the frame work in the garden of Eden, and 
adding the last adornment in the teaching of His divine 
Son and of the Holy Church. The catechism must make 
a clear distinction between what is of faith and what is 
only piously believed. As far as possible reasons should 
be given for every statement, but the children must be 
made to rightly understand that their belief is not founded 
on these arguments, however clear and cogent, but on the 
authority of God, speaking through His Church, and that 
the final and effectual reason for their belief in any re- 
vealed truth must always be, the Church teaches it; so 
that the strong Catholic faith infused in baptism may ever 
assert itself to make them love what the Church loves 
and condemn what she condemns. 

And here it might be stated that the pupil should know 
the chief objections urged against our holy doctrines. The 
reason of this is not so much that the children may under- 
stand the nature of the objection and the force of the 
answer, as it is to rob the objection itself of its most 
powerful and dangerous element—novelty—should they 
in after life meet this enemy of truth. That certainly can 
excite little curiosity which they heard of in their child- 
hood, which their teachers answered even before they 
(the scholars) were able to comprehend. 

On the question of lessons to be learned at home, I 
would say they are certainly useful and even necessary 
as a ground upon which to base explanations. That the 
lesson, however, may not be a mere task for the memory, 
I would recommend the practice of giving children some 
questions, the answers of which do not at once appear in 
their catechisms and which, therefore, must be discovered 
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in study at home. It is natural in such cases for children 
to seek the help of their parents or others and this must 
have the effect of interesting some members of the family 
in the questions asked, and if they be unable to give the 
information the child requires, they must, at least, be con- 
vinced of their ignorance of a truth they should properly 
have known. Moreover, parents take a natural pride in 
the success and superiority of their children, particularly 
when in competition with the children of neighbors, so 
that this method of skillfully urging them to help their 
children in a laudable rivalry must needs induce them to 
take a livelier interest in the work of the church or school. 


AWAKENING LOVE FOR RELIGION 
THROUGH METHOD OF CATECHISM. 
. By A Christian Brother. 

It is not enough for a teacher to instruct children in 
their religious duties and to explain the strict obligation 
of performing these duties. That they may perform them 
willingly, both at school and afterward, he must make 
them feel that God and the Christian religion are worthy, 
above all things, to captivate the heart of man. With 
this object the teacher ought to attend to the following 
recommendations: 

1. In explaining dogma, tell pupils that the manifes- 
tations of God to the patriarchs and prophets, the mira- 
cles of our Lord Jesus Christ, and particularly that of 
the Resurrection, are historical events better established 
than those which are admitted without difficulty in pro- 
fane history. 

2. In speaking of God, have Him adored and feared 
as the Judge from whom nothing is hidden, and who will 
render to every one according to his work; but also have 
Him loved as the Benefactor what has put His power 
at the service of man, for whom He multiplies acts of 
incomprehensible goodness. Often recall the wonderful 
testimonials our Lord has given of His mercy and charity, 
and make the pupils reflect on the benefits which He 
unceasingly bestows on each man in particular. 

3. Look upon the divine law as a guarantee of happi- 
ness to individuals, families, and nations, since it tends 
to destroy passions and vices, from which all troubles, 
disorders, and crimes spring. 

4. Often speak of the beauty of virtue, the charm of 
innocence; remind the pupils that the proper effect of 
religion is not to make those who practice it sad or un- 
sociable, but, on the contrary, to increase joy of con- 
science, and lead them to devote themselves to the service 
of their neighbor with affectionate cordiality. 

5. Accustom pupils to associate in their minds the 
idea of duty accomplished and true happiness, of accepted 
sacrifice and great joy. 

6. Look on the sacraments as inestimable benefits, 
since by communicating divine grace, they raise us to an 
eminent dignity. 

7. Explain to the more advanced pupils how the dog- 
mas of religion— Providence, immortality of the soul, 
future rewards—and the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist, satisfy the highest aspirations of the human 
soul. 

8. In catechetical instructions, in instruction in sacred 
and profane history, show clearly the social benefits con- 
ferred by the Catholic Church. 

9. Avoid constraint, inconsiderate zeal, narrowness of 
judgment and of conduct, in the pious practices which 
one wishes the pujils to adopt. 

10. Establish and hold in honor, the Society of the 
Children of Mary, the Apostleship of Prayer, and other 
pious associations which help to make their members 
understand the happiness of serving God, and practicing 
the works of the Christian apostolate. 

11. Explain the incomparable beauty of the liturgical 
prayers and offices. 

* 12. Show by his own conduct how religion makes 
those who serve God lovable and self-sacrificing.—From 
‘Elements of Pedagogy.’’ La Salle Bureau, N. Y. 


il 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 


(By Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., Catholic University, ! 


Washington, D. C.) 
[Continued from April Number.] 


Sense-perception. association, and the tendency to self-- 
expression are the iundamental activities of mind with! 
which education has to reckon. To these must now be: 


added another complex process which includes them all 
and yet has a significance of its own. As the child be- 
comes more and more interested in what it perceives, as 


the power of observation develops, one class of objects. 


in particular attracts its attention—and that is the be- 
havior of other human beings. The child not only per- 
ceives what other people do: it tends naturally to copy 
what it sees. Its action is governed by a law which 
psychology has but recently explained—the law of imita- 
tion. At home, on the street, in school, from parents, 
companions, teachers, and books, the mind of the child 
receives countless suggestions,, not simply to act, but to 
act in a definite way. The first word it utters, the first 
lesson it reads, and the first picture it draws are the re- 
sults, more or less perfect, of imitation. In the teacher, 
above all, the child finds a model—far more suggestive, 
in word and look and deed, than the plainest admonition 
or the strictest rule of discipline. “Go thou and do like- 
wise” is a precept that need not be written or spoken: it 
is nature’s prompting instinctively obeyed. 

Later, when the mental view has widened, when the 
boy and girl are able to look beyond their present sur- 
roundings and to live, in imagination, with the men and 
women of the past, imitation passes into a new and more 
important phase. History, biography, and literature are 
now the sources of suggestion. There are heroes to be 
imitated, great deeds to be done, high ambitions to be 
realized. In a word, it.is the time when ideals are formed, 
and when, consequently, the whole life-course is deter- 
mined. 

It is hardly necessary to show that modern education 
has taken advantage of this tendency to imitate. Vol- 
umes have been written to prove that moral training con- 
sists largely in pointing to examples. Every teacher has 
heard that fable and fairy tale, Bible story and classic 
legend, as well as the records of secular history, may be 
used to inspire the pupil with splendid aims, to shape his 
ideals, to map out his career. And this is precisely what 
the Church. has been doing ever since she was commis- 
sioned to “teach all nations.” She holds up for imitation 
the highest and holiest of ideals; not Plato, nor Socrates, 
nor Marcus Aurelius, but Christ—the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. She reminds us constantly of the men 
and women whose faith has overcome the world,. who 
have walked in the footsteps of the Master, who have 
sacrificed all things, even life itself, that their imitation of 
Christ might be more perfect. The Church honors these 
heroes of sanctity in her liturgy, in her festivals, in the 
most solemn of her functions. Thereby she proclaims to 
all the world that these are the patterns to be copied and 
the ideals to be realized. Not far-off, impossible ideals; 
but the actual lives and achievements of men and women 
who had to struggle with the very difficulties which we 
encounter. 


Such, then, is the philosophy of the Church: on which’ 


she bases education. Sense-activity, mental association, 
self-expression, and imitation are to be developed and di- 
rected in such a way as to make all our thinking and all 
our doing the living manifestation of our religious belief. 

I have said that the practice of the Church is in accord 
with the teachings of modern psychology. She recog- 
nizes the practical import of the laws which govern the 
mind. She knows full well what sense-perception means 
—something must be seen, something must be heard. The 
question is: Shall this something be of the earth earthy, 
or shall it be the semblance of things devine? She knows 


full well how thoughts and images are grouped by the 
process of association,, The question is: Shall the mind 
be furnished with ideas that are material and coarse, or 
with ideas that are -elevated, spiritual, refined? She un- 
derstands thoroughly the law by which every mental state 
tends to outward expression, and the other law by which 
this expression reinforces the. mental process, The ques- 
tion is: Shall action be directed along paths that lead 
upward, or along paths that lead. downward? She real- 
izes the significance of imitation for determining conduct 
and building up character. The question is: Shall the 
models proposed for imitation be pagan or :Christian, ex- 
amples of worldly success or of heavenly aspiration? 

This is the choice that lies open to us as educators. 
How the Church decides we already know. And what- 
ever judgment may be passed by her critics upon her 
educational ideals, she surely cannot be accused of setting 
at naught the principles and laws of psychology. 

‘Yet it may be asked—it often is asked—Why should 
the teaching of religion be brought into the work of the 
school? Why not leave it to the Catechism-class or post- 
pone it until the mind is sufficiently mature to appreciate 
its meaning and grapple with its problems? What rela- 
tion can there be, in principle or method or content, be- 
tween religious instruction and the subjects that fill the 
curriculum? 


The answer to these questions is furnished again, by 
psychology as applied to education. For we know that 
the reception the mind gives to any idea is determined 
not simply by the nature of that idea, but also by the 
nature of the ideas that are already in the mind. If the 
new idea is altogether strange or foreign to those that 
have been acquired, if it is not welcomed but intruded 
upon the mind, it will have little or no effect upon the 
mental development; it will remain a solitary, unassimi- 
lated thought, and will quickly perish for want of sup- 
port. On the contrary, if the mind is prepared to receive 
it, if it is seized on by a group of congenial ideas, it not 
only becomes a lasting possession, but it also exerts a 
powerful influence upon the growth of the mind. 

This law of apperception is one with which every 
teacher is familiar. It is the corner-stone of an educa- 
tional theory which has many distinguished advocates. in 
this country. And it bears the sanction of modern phy- 
chology. 


Applied to religious education, this law means that the 
truths of religion must enter the mind along with ordi- 
nary knowledge. If they are held back to the years of 
maturity, they will not be apperceived. They will be as 
the seed that fell upon stony ground. If they are re- 
served for the Sunday-school, or any other means of 
instruction which sets them apart from the. daily work 
of education, they will be regarded as superfluous and 
possibly as antagonistic to the knowledge that is gotten 
in the school. They will not appear to the boy or girl 
as things of. vital importance, as truths which have to do 
with everyday conduct. There can be no growth when 
there is no germination; and the most vigorous germ of 
thought must wither and decay if the ground has not 
been prepared. 


We should not forget that a course of study is an ob- 
ject lesson. Whatever it includes is rightly supposed to 
possess some value. What it excludes is supposed, rightly 
or wrongly, to be worth little or nothing. Once this 
appreciation is settled in the mind of the child, no amount 
of pedagogical skill will secure a proper estimate of 
truths that have not been taught in the school. And the 
reason is that the interests of the child have been led off 
in other directions. Modern psychology has done much 
to clear up the problem of interest, and modern education 
has been the gainer. What the Church claims is that 
the supreme interests of life, the interests that reach out 
to eternity, should be awakened and strengthened to such 
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a degree that they may sanctify and ennoble every other 
concern of the human mind. 

_ That these interests are dear to all Catholics is a fact 
that calls for no proof. But they are specially dear to 
those who are engaged in the work of education. Catho- 
lic teachers understand the importance of instructing their 
pupils in the truths of religion. It is of equal importance 
to realize that these truths may be taught by methods 
which are thoroughly in keeping with the laws of psy- 
chology. 


COMFORT AND INSPIRATION 
FOR THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


By Rev. Mother Theodore (Foundress of the Sisters of 
Providence, Indiana). 

Who can measure the dignity our Lord has conferred 
upon us by admitting us to a life in which we share 
divine honors, associating us with Himself in the salva- 
tion of souls! The means are pointed out in our consti- 
tutions—instructing others and advancing ourselves in 
perfection. Solid virtue—perfection—implies a life of 
prayer. All our sufficiency is from God, the Apostle 
tells us; our holy rules also remind us of this first and 
imperative duty: “They shall endeavor by prayer to draw 
the blessing of God upon their labors.” And our blessed 
Lord Himself says: “Without Me you can do nothing.” 
Knowing, then, our utter helplessness, and knowing also 
that we shall receive if we ask, let us be souls of prayer. 
We can never ask too much; for the resistless impulse of 
supreme goodness is to give, to pour itself forth without 
measure, as Pere Ramiere, S. J., says. But a life of prayer 
supposes a life of self-renunciation. I have spoken much 
and often in detail of the necessity, the means, the fruit 
of mortification in general and in particular; the subject 
is so vast I could never exhaust it; and for us, my dear 
Sisters, it is so important we shall never be able to dis- 
pense with it. Recall what you have heard; read and 
ponder the notes you have taken on this subject. With 
this recommendation I proceed to the remarks I intended 
making today on the virtues necessary for those who 
would be perfect. 

Not of raptures and sublime prayer do I speak; nor of 
power to work miracles, though in fact we must perform 
many in enlightening the minds and softening the hearts 
of those we instruct. I present to your consideration to- 
day only a few principles, commonplace truths that will 
consolidate the basis upon which we are to rear the spirit- 
ual edifice. After prayer and mortification, as I have said, 
first comes common sense. This is a spiritual gift, though 
it may not appear such; and it is the rarest grace, I be- 
lieve, that people possess, simply because they do not 
value it so highly as it deserves. They do not recognize 
that its elements are several gifts of the Holy Spirit, en- 
dowments by which the mind is perfected. They would 
confine its usefulness to financial or domestic spheres, 
little thinking that it is the grace which is needed to dis- 
cern between that which is fundamental, and therefore 
necessary, and that which is accessory, and therefore only 
relatively important, in whatever duty demands, obedience 
prescribes, or piety inspires. How little common sense 
we find in the world, my dear Sisters! Intellect is not so 
wanting; there are geniuses everywhere. Behold the in- 
ventors, the artists, the authors; but with all their wit, 
their skill, their fruitful imagination, where is their wis- 

.dom, their understanding, their counsel, their knowledge 
in things appertaining to their immortal souls! 

For the accomplishment of good, we must show forth 
in our every act a perfect justice—justice is the foundation 
of the moral law—all our proceedings must be character- 
ized by this principle. Children are never too young, the 


aged are never too old, to have it meted out to them;- 
the good are never so perfect as to be insensible to its 
denial. It is this virtue that will regulate our thoughts 


of others, that will guard us against hasty judgments of 
others, that will cause us to hold back the inconsiderate 
word or imprudent remark; in a word, justice will cause 
us to think and act fairly, to possess always evenness of 
temper, and show steadiness and equity in our proceed- 
ings. Without strict justice a teacher’s success is not pos- 
sible. You pray for prudence and strength every day, 
why not also for the grace of justice? 

And, lastly, I would mention the gift of piety. In 
season and out of season, as the Apostle of the Gentiles 
tells us, we must work for the interests of our Spouse 
Jesus. Piety is only another name for devotion; and 
what is devotion but zeal? Try to inspire tender senti- 
ments for our dearest Lord and His blessed Mother; for 
the angels whose ministry we share; for the saints whose 
bright example is our encouragement. Show them (the 
pupils) how sweetly tender is the providence of God, that 
from their souls may go forth a touching homage of confi- 
dence and love; yet do not fail to set before them also 
the sterner truths; before we can expect to have much 
love we must lay the good foundation of holy fear, and 
this not simply fear of the justice of God in the punish- 
ment of sin, but of the least imperfection whereby we 
render ourselves displeasing to the heart of our divine 
Savior—Life of Mother Theodore (Benziger Bros., N. Y.). 


COMMONPLACES OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Ventilation. 

Temperature. 

Condition of | Blackboards—Crayon. 

the School. [nk—Papers or Slates—-Pencils. 

Books in Desks—Clothing. 

Talking to stop at 8:45. 

Work to begin when pupil enters. 

Presence ¢ Absence—Tardiness—Notes. 

q of Pupils. \ Leaving School during the Session. 

r Have lessons prepared—Program. 

Teach how to study—Find what children know. 

Get down to the children’s minds. 

Make some point in every lesson. 

Reach pupils as individuals—II]lustration. 

Keep children at work. 

Keep the right spirit of peace. 

Avoid bitter words—Sarcasm—Scolding— 

Threatening—Nagging—Wholesale denunciation. 

Generally, the teacher must control the class. 

Know when there is disorder—Point out the boy. 

Discipline essential—Power gained by practice. 

Training Schools. 

A willing teacher can succeed if she sees her mis- 
takes. Detaining after school. 

See that children do what they are told to do. 


The above was made the subject of discussion at a 
conference of teachers in Brooklyn. Practical advice and 
injunction were given on the topics reached by principals 
who had given them severally special attention. Much of 
the discussion, however, had to be postponed until a sub- 
sequent meeting. The schedule offers what might be 
adopted as material for a series of such discussions. 
Teachers need reminding of these “commonplaces.” They 
need to exchange suggestions, too, regarding the best 
means of school management,.as it comes under these 
various headings. Mutual counsel is good, even though 
it may not be taken. For instance, one principal said. 
“I have programs in my rooms, and I insist on my teach- 
ers following them literally.” Another said: “I confess, 
I never was able to follow a program in my life.” The 
second speaker was applauded. Neither was converted, 
but each learned that there were other ways than his 
of looking at the question, and the listeners gained a sense 
of which way the preponderance of public opinion set. 
The practice of detaining a whole class after school for a 
fault committed by some undesirable few was earnestly 
deprecated. 


Have Things Ready 
for Work 


and Discipline. 
Suggestions as to Work 
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PREPARING PUPILS FOR BUSINESS. 

The schools will soon be closing and many of the grad- 
uates will seek employment in the business world. Have 
you prepared them for what they are to encounter, by 
talks upon the importance of manners, cleanliness, indus- 
try, etc.P These are quite as essential as good penman- 
ship, figuring and bookkeeping. Other things being equal, 
business men prefer to have those about them who are 
ocrrect in their deportment, agreeable in their manners 
and pleasing in their personal appearance. 

Grammar grade teachers should take occasion to talk 
to pupils collectively and individually in furtherance of 
this purpose. Every experienced teacher has at some time 
or other observed the wonderful change in the appearance 
of a student after he had been awakened to the possi- 
bilities within him and touched with the fire of ambition. 

The dependable qualities include honesty, punctuality, 
thoroughness, sincerity, self-reliance, self-respect, concen- 
tration, perseverance, industry, order, courtesy, economy 
(of time and materials), practicability, courage, prudence, 
good judgment, hopefulness and tenacity—a long list, per- 
haps, yet incomplete, and so linked together, many of 
them, that where one is found it is accompanied by a ma- 
jority of the others. A few of them are intuitive, but they 
may be developed with proper training. It is obviously 
impossible for any school to develop even one of these to 
the highest degree, but the pupil may be impressed with 
their value and importance and trained in their develop- 
ment to a great extent, or at least instilled with the desire 
and purpose to strengthen them by continued training af- 
ter leaving school. 


SOME DRILLS FOR YOUR 
COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM. 
The Parasol Exercise requires eight girls, between 
eight and ten, not too unequal in height. They should wear 
white dresses, with large brimmed hats, the dresses of 
uniform length from the floor, and carry fancy parasols 
—Japanese will answer, but fluffy ones are better. They 
stand in a wide curve during their song, and use the few 
‘gestures suggested in the verses. Avoid stiffness, and aim 
to produce a graceful effect. 

(Parasol Maidens, in single file, enter to music, with 
pretty, slow, fancy step, open parasols over right shoulder.) 
Song and Exercise. 

Eight wee maidens, here you see. (Bowing). 
Just as sweet as maids can be. 
In the sunshine warm and bright, 
Forth we walk with great delight, 
Each with dainty step and slow. (Take two side steps.) 
Graceful as the lilies grow. (Step back.) 
And so lightly, best of all, 
Each one wears a parasol. 
shoulders.) 
Chorus. 


(Twirl the parasols over the 


Oh, a parasol’s so handy when you walk, walk, walk. 
(Turn and take three short steps on last three words.) 

It saves a deal of trouble and of talk, talk, talk; (Step 
backward in three steps to place.) 

And you need not see a lot 

Of the things you’d rather not, 

For your parasol a view of them will blot. 
sols to hide faces, for a moment. 
in time for second verse.- 


(Lower para- 
Return to shoulder 


(Sing more quickly until last two lines.) 

Should a cow come strolling by, 

We need neither fear nor fly; 

But with firm and dauntless air (Bring parasols to front 
of body.) 

“Shoo,” we'd cry, “O, shoo, beware (“Charge” with para- 
sols at “Shoo.”) 

Each wild-waving parasol 

Would that wond’ring beast appall. 


Then upon the way secure, (Return parasols to shoulders.) 
We would walk eight maids demure. 
Chorus. 


“If a sight or sound appear, 
We ought not to see or hear, 
’Tis no trouble to evade.—(Turn parasols to shield right 
side of face.) 
Parasols for that were made (Shield left side.) 
In their shadows cool and wide, 
Safely from alarm we hide. 
On our way we gaily hie-—(Return to right shoulder.) 
Not a cloud is in the sky. (Turn faces up to sky.) 
(Chorus and exeunt.) 
Sing the first verse during exit, with slow steps. Each 
little maid throwing a kiss to the audience as she leaves. 


HOOP OR RING DRILL. 

(A drill for sixteen, twenty-four, or thirty-two girls 
or boys.) 

Stage arrangement. Have three large arches made of 
evergreens over wood. Place one at the center-front of 
the stage, and the others at left and right front, respec- 
tively. Have these side arches at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees across the corners. All three arches are to 
be placed at least four feet from the front of the stage, 
thus leaving sufficient room for turning, and even for 
marching two abreast. The stage at the sides and back 
may be decorated with evergreens and flags. 

Costumes: Girls—White dresses, with crimson sashes, 
collars, bows on shoulders, and bows and bands at wrists. 
White hose and slippers. Boys—White waists, red belts 
or shashes. Hoops twined with evergreen have crimson 
bows with long streamers or wound with bunting. 

Those entering at the right of the stage carry the hoops 
in the left hand, and those entering from the left have 
the hoops in the right hands. 

Enter sixteen from rear each side. March across the 
stage to the center, and down the center to the front, 
hoops crossed; separate; march right and left across the 
front, and up the sides. 

March across the back to the center; separate, and 
march diagonally across the stage to right and left front, 
and up the sides. 

March from the back of the stage diagonally across it, 
the lines intersecting as near the center as possible; 
across front, up the center, hoops crossed. 

Across the back, down the sides, across the front, and 
up the center, hoops crossed. Repeat. 

Separate, march across the back, and diagonally from 
there to the center, and from there down to center-front, 
hoops crossed. Separate, march right and left across the 
front, and up the sides. 

March obliquely to center-front of stage, turn, march 
up the center, hoops crossed. Separate, march right and 
left across back. : 

Each line march entirely across the back, down the 
sides, across the front, and up the sides. Have the lead- 
ers meet and pass at center-front. 

March to center-back, down center, hoops raised on 
high, and touching; both lines then turn to left, and, 
hoops down, march across front to left, and up the side. 

Hoops are then held so as to form an arch by the 
leaders. The next two pass under, and raise theirs, fol- 
lowed by the next two, who do the same, and so on until 
the last couple have passed under. The leaders then re- — 
move their hoops and pass under the arch thus formed; 
through the evergreen arch at right-front, across front 
of stage single file, through left-front arch, and then form 
another arch across the stage (diagonally) as before. 

Turn, march two abreast across stage, back to center, 
hoops held over heads as a crown. Down center, separate, 
march right and left across front and up the sides. Hoops 
down. 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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THE STORY IN LANGUAGE WORK 
II. 


Littian G. Kimpatt, Department of English, State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis 


(In the April number of The School Journal Miss 
Kimball made some general suggestions on the use of 
the story in language teaching and began the first of a 
series of model lessons given in the primary depart- 
ment of the practice school of the Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal at Oshkosh. The story “Little Strawberry Blos- 
som” was given with plans for presenting and for teach- 
ing the subject matter of the story. Miss Kimball 
proceeds in this article with lines of work with the story 
which should follow the teaching of the subject matter. 
—Editor.) 


Plan for Study of Language and Sentence Structure of 
the Story 


When the story has been mastered as to subject matter 
the children are ready for a study of language and sen- 
tence structure. Their attention must be called to the 
frequent use of idioms in the story, such as “in the 
midst,” “hardly ever,” “worth while,” “a good deal,” 
“keep his word,” “better acquainted,” “a word of warn- 
ing,” “broken-hearted,” “waiting my time,” “again and 
again.” These expressions must be selected by the 
teacher, their meaning must be made clear, and, as far 
as a fourth grade pupil is able to appreciate it, he must 
be made to see that these idioms are simple, vigorous 
and full of meaning, therefore better than any paraphrase 
or circumlocution. It would be an excellent exercise 
to have the children use these idioms in original .sen- 
tences, and also to have them give and use other idioms 
that are suggested by these. For instance, “worth 
while” suggests “worth doing” and “worth reading;” 


“keep his word” suggests “break his word;” “again and: 


again” suggests “over and over” and “time after time.” 

» Such work is especially helpful to those children who 
are not native-born Americans or have not been accus- 
tomed to hearing good idiomatic English. 

Besides the idioms there are many single words in 
this story admirably adapted to a precise expression of 
the thought. Some of these are “noticed,” “lonely,” 
“lighted,” “pattered,” “visitor,” “splendor,” “creeping,” 
“dripping,” “glorious.” It is quite possible to show the 
children the excellence of these words, that they help 
the reader greatly in forming clear pictures, and that 
we should use them in reproducing this story because 
no other words are quite so good. It is a great mis- 
take to require children to tell a story in “their own 
words.” This means different words from those em- 
ployed by the author, and a child has not a sufficient 
command of language to enable him to express a thought 
well in different words from those in which the thought 
was conveyed to him. It would be just as great a mis- 
take, thoy of the opposite kind, to require him to re- 
produce a'story verbatim. What we must train him to 
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do is to see and use the significant words and phrases 
that are ‘the very life of the sentence. It is not too 
early in the fourth grade for the child to know that 
there are certain words or phrases in every story which 
give color and charm to the language and character to 
the story; that he must search for and find these words 
and then try to use them himself. But no child will do 
all this naturally. He must be guided and stimulated and 
rewarded, too, by the teacher. 

In this particular story there is a constant repetition 
of the name of the chief character. It occurs a score of 
times, but the epithet is not always the same. The 
children can discover that little Strawberry Blossom is 
spoken of as “a tiny white flower,” “a pale little thing,” 
“a pale, sickly flower,” “little one’ and “a poor little 
silly thing.” They can also see that the term used is 
especially appropriate for that place and was chosen to 
express feeling; that the proud plants would never have 
called Strawberry Blossom “little one,” neither would 
the sunbeam have called her “you poor little silly thing.” 
All this the children note in order that when they finally 
reproduce the story they may do it in the best possible 
style and with some appreciation of that style. It is 
just as great a satisfaction to a child to be aware of 
real excellence in his work as it is to a master hand. 

In reproducing conversation children naturally fall 
into indirect discourse and thus rob the story of vivac- 
ity and reality. The teacher must point out to them that 
the author tells us the very words spoken by the straw- 
berry blossom, the sunbeam and the glow-worm, and 
then she must require the children to reproduce this di- 
rect discourse. This is somewhat difficult, but the diffi- 
culty disappears entirely when the teacher says, “Pre- 
tend that you are the glow worm and that I am Straw- 
berry Blossom. Now what would you say to me?” In- 
stantly the children understand, and the words come 
right. Frequent dramatization of stories helps greatly 
in cultivating a command of direct discourse, and this is 
worth cultivating because there is no other one thing 
that adds more to the interest of a narrative than the 
conversation of the characters. 

As to sentence structure the points specially worthy 
of mention in this story are these: That words telling 
time, like “one day,” “all thru the long, hot summer 
day,” “that night,” “next morning” and “at last,” come 
at the beginning of sentences, and that in the very first 
sentence the name of the subject of the story is withheld 
until the close. When children reproduce this sentence 
their tendency is to say this: “Once there was a little 
strawberry blossom growing in a damp place in the dark 
woods.” This is a good sentence, but fourth grade chil- 
dren can be made to see that there is a better arrange- 
ment, one that compels us to listen until the very last 
word has been said. Thus the children may be intro- 
duced to suspense and trained to employ it in their own 
stories, 


Reproducing the Story 


- After all this preliminary language work the children 
are ready to reproduce the story again, paying special 
heed to their way of telling it. They are not doing 
just what they did at first, for their attention and effort 
are focused now not upon the subject matter, as before, 
but upon form. After each,child has told a bit of the 
story, the answer to one question, then he may tell a 
longer portion, answering a group of questions, and so 
perceiving that this story unit is made up of six smaller 
units. It would be an incentive to good narration if at 


this stage the children told the story to the members 
of some other class. This would render their reproduc- 
tion an exercise in real communication and also add to 
its importance in the eyes of the children. 
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After this thoro preparation. which requires at least 
four days, the children are ready for a written reproduc- 
tion. But this story is too long for the children to re- 
produce entire, and so they should write only one unit. 
To aid them in keeping to their unit and not overlapping 
the teacher may write these directions upon the black- 
board: 

1. Tell all that happened before the sunbeam came, and 
how the sunbeam happened to come. 

2. Tell the conversation between the sunbeam and 
Strawberry Blossom, and what the other plants thought. 

3. Tell the conversation between Strawberry Blossom 
and the glow-worm. 

4. Tell what happened the next morning. 

5. Tell how the sunbeam came back at last, and what 
he did. 

6. Tell about the change in Strawberry Blossom and 
what the sunbeam whispered to her. 

At no point in any of this work will the children come 
up to the ideal of excellence in the mind of the teacher, 
but this does not discredit in the least the value of her 
method. Her aim must ever be to point out to them 
something better than they can grasp. For only by con- 
tinual reaching do they grow. They will not express 
themselves precisely as she would have them, and they 
will forget details and afterwards put them in where they 
do not best fit. But it is not the teacher’s aim to have 
the story finally told in a certain excellent way. If it 
were then she might better have the story committed 
to memory at once. On the contrary, her aim is solely 
to develop the language power of the children thru the 
story as a means. She wishes them to work with zest, 
to put forth effort, and to appreciate the work of one 
another. If they enjoy their work and improve steadily 
under her guidance she has her reward. Often, too, 
she will be surprised and delighted by their fine discrim- 
ination and by the keen observation manifested in their 
original suggestions. Indeed, it not infrequently happens 
that the teacher finds herself learning from the children. 


Word Study 


In order to give variety to the work and keep up the 
interest the exercise in narration was dropped after the 
written reproduction was made, and some time was 
given to word study. The children were asked to select 
that word in the story which tells the kind of spot, the 
kind of leaves, etc., until she had the following list af 
adjectives written upon the board: 


damp fresh hard dull 
broad kind long sickly 
sad gentle hot silly 


Then, after explaining what is meant by a word of 
opposite meaning, she got from the children a list of 
antonyms: 


dry cruel cold 

narrow fierce sharp and bright 
gay easy and soft wise 

withered short healthy 


The children volunteered the information that “hard” 
and “dull” have two meanings, hence there are two 
words of opposite meaning for each. To each pupil 
a pair of words was assigned, which were to be used 
in good sentences. The readiest pupil in the class at 
once responded with the sentence, “Robin Hood met 
a gay youth, who very soon became a sad one.” This 
gave the teacher an opportunity to explain to the chil- 
dren that a good illustrative sentence must not only 
contain the word correctly used but must reveal its 
meaning. This point was made clear by the use of a 
German adjective in several sentences, finally in such 
a way that the context made evident its meaning. The 
children grasped the idea at once and composed some 
very thoughtful sentences. 

The study of adjectives, looking toward increasing the 
child’s store and habituating him to some discrimina- 
tion in their use, is very necessary, because it is almost 
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universally true that children have not a variety of ad- 
jectives, but misuse and overwork the few they possess. 
Inasmuch as the adjective is the best descriptive word 
for objects at rest, it is in constant use, but will fail 
to call up the picture desired unless it be well chosen. 
The child can not choose if he has no stock to choose 
from and has not been led to see the importance of 
choosing. Hence the necessity for work on adjectives 


_ in all the grades. 


This story furnished material for a verb exercise also. 
The teacher wrote upon the blackboard the verbs 
notice glisten struggle weep burst 
gather whisper laugh creep watch 

Then she asked the children for words of similar but 
slightly different meaning, and got a second list: 
see pick murmur cry crawl 
shine smile try guard break 

Each child took one pair, told as best he could how 
they differ in meaning and then used them in such a way 
as to bring out this difference. The sentences were such 
as this: “People often meet together to talk things 
over, and if they do not wish to be heard they talk low 
or whisper.” 


BLACKBOARD READING AND LAN- 
GUAGE LESSONS WITH 
BUSY WORK 


Laura R. SMITH. 


Lesson I. 


1. May has come. 

2. The air is sweet. 

3. I smell apple blos- 
soms. 

4. I will look for vio- 
lets. 

5. Violets 
the woods. 

6. They grow near 
trees. 

7. They grow in 
shady places. 

8. Some violets are 
purple. 

9. Some violets are 
white. 

10. Once I found a 
yellow violet. 

Cut and paste a bor- 
der of violets and oth- 
er flowers. Tell the 
color of the violet, the 
daisy, hollyhock, etc. 

Make a book cover 
design of clover leaves. Divide the cover into squares; 
in each square draw a clover leaf. Notice various mark- 
ings on clover leaves. 

Make a border of dandelions. 
a dandelion. 


grow in 


Learn a verse about 


Lesson II. 


. Write a story about the picture. 

. Tell the girl’s name. 

. What is she holding? 

. Is it a clear day? Why? 

. What is the girl doing? 

. What do you see in the picture? 

. Why are there no leaves on the tree? 
Copy the picture; color it. 


What is the farmer doing in May? 
. What seeds will he plant? 

. What helps seeds to grow? 

. What is the gardener doing? 

. What seeds will he sow? 

. What bushes will he uncover? 
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Draw a picture of a garden and a field. Write on the 
picture the names of all the seeds ts be planted. 


Write an order to a seed store for corn, peas and 
beans. 

Cut tools used in the garden. Cut crows and corn- 
stalks. Cut and paste a scarecrow by a fence. Of what 
use are scarecrows? Illustrate the story of the crow 
and the pitcher. Read and copy the verses about the 
farmer. 


The Farmer 


Oh the farmer works all day, 
Scattering seeds along the way. 
*Tis a very pleasant thing 
Working outdoors in the spring. 
See the horses, how they go, 
Making furrows row by row. 
You'll see the farmer every morn 
Plowing fields or planting corn. 


Back and forth the horses go; 

Soon the corn and wheat will grow, 
And the weeds will spring up too; 
Then what will the. farmer do? 

He will go to work again; 

You will see him plowing then. 

I like to hear the horses’ feet 

And smell the earth so fresh and sweet. 


Lesson III. 


On Saturday I went 
to see grandma. She 
has an old hen. Some 
time ago she set the 
hen and only one little 
chicken came out. I 
think the little chicken 
must be lonely. 


vacation comes I must 
make her a visit and 
then she will give me 
the little chicken to 
have for my very own. 

I will find a name 
for the chicken. 


I will feed him every day. 

Cut and paste chickens and ducks. Draw the same; 
color the chicken yellow and the bowl blue. 

Write a story about a chicken that was lame. 

Write a story about a chicken that ran away. 

Write a letter to grandma and ask about her chickens. 
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Hints & Helps 


Grandma says when | 


SEAT WORK IN FIRST GRADE 


(The following suggestions were made in a report to 
the principals of District 1, Chicago. The committee 
making the report comprised Agnes M, Hardinge, prin- 
cipal of Alcott school; W. D. Smyser, principal of 
Brentano school, and Lina E. Troendle, principal of 
Agassiz school.) 

For many years educators have advocated the in- 
troduction of more hand-work into the schools. They 
express the feeling that there is too much writing re- 
quired before the children are physically mature enough 
to endure the strain. 

When a child enters school he has already consider- 
able intellectual power; this has been obtained largely 
at first hand thru contact with things. 

The kindergarten recognizes this fact and continues 
his development along natural lines—thru doing. 

There cannot be a psychology for the kindergarten 
and another for the lower primary grades. If manual 
activity leads to mental power in the one it certainly 
must in the other, hence, activity with symbols only 
(the printed page, writing, figuring), is unnatural and 
therefore detrimental to the child’s best growth. 

This committee, in view of the above suggests that the 
seat-work offered in the following outline may be used 
for all periods in first grade when the pupils are not 
under the immediate instruction of the teacher. 

The seat-work is principally review work, calling into 
action memory and motor skill, can be extended in- 
definitely by the ingenious teacher, and is valuable only 
as an expression of individual thought and effort on 
the part of the pupil. 


Mathematics 

(Materials: Colored pegs, lentils, number paper, 

ruler, blackboard, chalk, charcoal and colored chalk. 

(a) Make with colored pegs or lentils, simple surface 
forms, e. g., red square, blue circle, yellow tri- 
angle, etc. 

(b) Cut, draw or color squares, rectangles, triangles, 
etc., expressing indefinite relations, i. e., larger, 
smaller. 

(c) Cut, draw or color squares, rectangles, triangles, 
etc., to express definite relations, also equality. 

(d) Give a form, call it a “one,” cut a “two,” a one- 
half;” call it a four,” cut a “one.” Express 
similarly the other ratios of the grade. 

(e) Cut, tear or draw definite forms, e. g., 4 two-inch 
square, a rectangle “two inches by three in- 
ches,” etc. 

(f) Vary the above by directions to color one-half, 
one-third, two-thirds. 

(g) Practice exact measurement. 


Reading 
Materials: Boxes of letters, words, common endings, 
worn-out readers, old magazines, scissors, paste, ruler, 
chalk, charcoal, colored chalk. 

(a) Arrange alphabet from box of letters. 

(b) Arrange the words of dissected sentences. 

(c) From box of common endings build words by 
prefixing consonants. 

(d) Cut these words having common endings from 
worn-out readers or magazines and paste them 
into little books prepared for that purpose. 

(e) Illustrate stories and poems on blackboard or 
paper, or by cutting or tearing after hearing 
them given by the teacher. 

Drawing and Designing 
Materials: Colored pegs, lentils. tablets, paper, card- 
board, parquetry or other colored paper, ruler, paste, 
colored chalk, charcoal, etc. 
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(a) Arrange pegs, lentils, tablets according to color. 

(b) Copy from blackboard or card on desk, with 
colored pegs or lentils, or on paper or black- 
board with chalk, forms of simple subjects. e. g., 
chair, lamp-post, table, etc., etc. 

(c) Cut or tear from number paper, similar objects, 
also animal and tree forms. 

(d) Cut or tear fruits, vegetables, leaves or flowers, 
and color to nature. Objects before the class. 

(c) Copy from blackboard or card simple designs for 
covering surface, e. g., rug, oil-cloth, wall-paper, 
etc. Visualize designs and reproduce. 

Make designs for the above purposes. 

Make designs with the colored tablets. 

Make design with tablets, pencil around tablets, 
then color design. 

Cut paper design to be used as stencil. Apply and 
color same in covering surface for wall-paper, 
borders, book covers, boxes, etc. 

Use ruler. Divide the surface of paper 
squares or triangles, then color in design. 

Draw, cut or tear objects visualized, e. g., simple 
vases, bowls. 

Cut or tear or sketch with charcoal or colored 
chalk, or draw on blackboard pictures suggested 
by story or poem, read or told by teacher. 
Construction materials: Mats prepared for weaving of 

papers, flannel or oil cloth; for weft-strips of paper, 

light-weight, colored cardboard or splints; raffia, yarn, 
strips of silk, cotton or wool; paper and clay. 
Weaving 

(a) In using prepared mats, copy 
from blackboard. 

(b) Visualize blackboard copy, then reproduce. 

(c) Plan, then weave original patterns. These plans 
may be original, either in arrangement of colors, 
or in diversity of pattern. . 

(d) In using raffia, thread simple cardboard loom 
with raffia and weave narrow strip for napkin 
ring, bag, box, etc. 

(e) Thread loom in circular form for mat, picture 
frame, box, doll’s hat, etc. 

(f) Weave on larger loom with heavy cord and strips 
of cotton cloth hammock, curtains, bed spreads 
or doll’s towels. 

(g) With heavy cord and strips of flannel weave rugs, 
carpets, table covers for doll’s house. 


(f) 
(g) 
(h) 


(i) 
(j) into 
(k) 
(1) 


simple patterns 


Spool-Knitting 

With yarn knit strings for mittens, mats, doll’s hood, 

cape, muff, and reins. 

Paper Folding 

To reproduce class exercises: 

(a) Memory work. 

(b) Original work—the model placed before the class. 
Clay Modeling 

Simple objects, e. g., ball, apple. nut, cube, sphere, etc. 


RHYTHMIC GAMES FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 
(As arranged and used in the schools of Detroit.) 
(1) Heel and Toe 
Heel forward; toe bacR; three running steps. 
one, two, three. 


Time, 


(2) _ Virginia Reel 
‘Let the feet go tramp. Children form a circle; a num- 
ber of children in the center choose partners as the rest 
sing: 


Let the feet go tramp, tramp, tramp, 
Let the hands go clap, clap, clap; 
Little playmate, dance with me, 
And we both shall happy be. 
At the end of the verse the children skip around the 
room; then the children choose other partners and con- 
tinue as before. 
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(3) Oxford Minuet 
As given in the music. 


(4) Dancing in Circles 
One circle of children within the other; both circles 
dance to right; then to left; then one to left and other 
to right, and vice versa. 
(5) Two, Three and Four Step 
(6) Skipping Dance 
Children take partners; stand in circle; one child alone; 
he skips and takes a partner from some couple in the 
circle; they skip around the circle to place. The child 
left without a partner finds a partner as the first one did, 
and so on. 
(7) Jumping Rope 
Keep time to music as if jumping rope. 
(8) Comin’ Thru the Rye 
Children take partners; partners face each other, right 
foot out, then in (twice), slide three times; repeat with 
left foot; then ten slides. 
(9) Swing Game 
Music, “See-Saw,” from “Songs of the Child World,” 
Gaynor. Two children make swing by holding hands; 
a third child takes hold of clasped hands and swings to 
music; at the end of every second chord he runs under 
the swing. (Have several swings. A child runs from 
first to second, etc., as he runs under.) 
(10) Skipping Game 
Children form circle; one child in center skips and 
chooses a partner; the two children skip around circle; 
at a chord take partners and skip as before; then four 
take partners and skip. The game is continued in this 
manner until every child is skipping. 
(11) Jumping Jack 
Jump to music, making arms and legs move stiffly up 
and down in time to music. 


ONE WAY PARENTS’ 
HELP 


Call a meeting of the parents of the school. Explain 
to them your way of teaching reading. Ask them to 
spend a few moments each day in hearing the pupil read 
aloud. If it is not the lesson that was taught at school, 
then from some book that uses about the same class of 
words. This will bring the home in touch with the 
school. If this is kept up for one year marked improve- 
ment will be noticed in the reading of the child. The 
first few years of the school life the pupil gets most of 
the work by reciting. He needs to constantly come in 
contact with the new words so that he wil know them 
at sight. Where there are large classes the dull boy or 
girl has a poor chance to learn to read in school. Ex- 
perienced teachers know that if he does not get well 
what he passes over his case is almost hopeless when he 
gets in the upper classes. He has not learned to know 
the words and thus he is prevented from getting mean- 
ing. He loses interest and drops out. If the home can 
be induced to help just a little in the right way great 
good may be accomplished.—G. B. Coffman. 


BUSY WORK SHEET 


Let the children draw, cut and color the flowers and 
arrange them in the slits in the basket. (See page 530.) 

The work may be copied on the blackboard or mimeo- 
graph for the smallest children. 

They will take great pleasure in placing the flowers in 
the basket in various ways. 

In a similar way another busy work sheet may be 
constructed with a large bushel basket and vegetables. 

Excellent pictures may be found in the seed catalogs 
,and, should the teacher have no ability to draw, pictures 
from these catalogs can be pasted on cardboard and 
used in the same way. 

In this way the children will learn the names, color 
and shape of many flowers.—Laura R. Smith. 


MEETINGS WILL 
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Numbers & Arithmetic 


A METHOD OF DRILL IN ADDITION 


Principal Grorce E. Atwoop. Newburgh. N. Y., author 
of The Complete Graded Arithmetic. 


Altho much has been said and written on the teach- 
ing of addition, if another word will be helpful to the 
readers of The School Century it ought not to be with- 
held. Any method or scheme of teaching this most im- 
portant arithmetical process must be judged ‘by the two- 
fold test of accuracy and rapidity. It may ‘be said that 
there is no way to secure these results except by per- 
sistent drill in adding, such drill to be continued until the 
minds of the pupils work almost automatically. We take 
no exceptions’ to this assertion, but it may be profitable 
to consider how this drill may best be begun and con- 
tinued. It is evident that the difficulties which the child 
encounters in beginning column addition, if carefully con- 
sidered, must lead us to some inferences as to what is a 
rational method of approaching this work. All will 
agree that when a child begins column addition his 
difficulties are these: To know when the sum is in the 
same ten as the sum already obtained, when it is in the 
next ten, and what the unit figure of the sum is. Of all 
these difficulties the last one named is the most trouble- 
some. It is an established principle of good teaching 
that we should lead the child into difficulties very gradu- 
ally. In adding any column the child must determine 
whether the sum is in the same ten or in the next. This 
difficulty can not be avoided nor in any way reduced. 
The difficulties of the whole process can therefore be 
minimized only by limiting the number of combinations 
in the column to be added. Teachers have always felt 
that they must proceed from the easier to the more dif- 
ficult in teaching addition. Few have ever thought of 
any other way of doing this than by gradually increasing 
the number of figures in the column to be added. This 
is not the correct basis of grading addition, for a col- 
umn of six figures may be more difficult for the child 
to add than one of fifteen figures. To state it briefly, 
our scheme of addition is to begin with columns with a 
limited number of combinations, drilling on these until 
they are thoroly known, and proceeding with other col- 
umns containing the more difficult combinations already 
given and a few new combinations, until we finally have 
columns with any and all combinations. It has ‘been 
said many times that if children know the so-called 
forty-five combinations they are ready for addition. As 
we are to begin with fewer combinations we shall limit 
our preparation to the combinations to be used. These 
include all the combinations of two numbere whose sum 
does not exceed 11. We are quite sure, however, that 
further preparation is necessary than a mere knowledge 
of these combinations. The child may know that 2 and 
8, 3 and 7, 4 and 6, are 10, but he‘does not readily ex- 
tend this knowledge to the related truths that 22 and 8 
are 30. 33 and 7 are 40, 44 and 6 are 50, and so on. He 
may also know that 3 and 8, 4 and 7, 5 and 6, are 11, but 
he does not know all at once that 23 and 8 are 31, 34 and 
7 are 41, 45 and 6 are 51, and so on. It is evident that 
some drill is necessary to bring these ideas vividly into 
the child’s mind, and we know of nothing better adapted 
to this purpose than the following: 

8 5 8 6 6 7 #4 5 6 , oe: 3 
22 33 53 22 44 34 23 35 65 41 26 42 


46 34 53 32 47 53 47 32 38 53 35 54 
This drill represents what the child must think at 
each step in the process of column addition, and if suf- 


ficient time is devoted to it it will help greatly in clear- 
ing up the difficulties named above. From this drill 
the child will gradually perceive that when the sum of 
the two unit figures is less than 10 the sum is in the 
same ten; that when the sum of the two unit figures is 
10 or more the sum is in the next ten. This drill may 
be given in two ways. These additions, with other sim- 
ilar to them, may be placed on the blackboard and the 
children required to name the sums rapidly at sight. 
Probably this drill will be more effective if most of it 
is from dictation. We think the reason for this is evi- 
dent. After the child has added the two numbers at 
the foot of the column one of the numbers in each step 
thereafter must be carried in the mind; that is, he must 
think it. The teacher may have many of these addi- 
tions on a card, from which she can conduct the exer- 
cise each day by simply naming the additions and re- 
quiring the pupils quickly to give the sum. 

When the children are able to name the sums called 
for in the drill given in the previous issue of The School 
Century without hesitation, they are as well prepared 
for column addition as they can be, and work should 
begin on columns similar to the following, in which, 
if added from the bottom, the unit figure of the sum 
added to the next figure in the column never exceeds 11. 


2 6 a: 5 5 8 3 3 5 7 8 
5 7 5 1 4 2 3 2 3 4 2 
vd 2 3 4 5 6 4 6 2 7 3 
4 3 3 5 3 4 5 3 7 sf 4 
3 6 7 7 2 4 6 8 4 2 3 
6 1 2 4 8 4 6 3 8 5 6 
3 3 1 3 3 3 3 5 1 6 5 
4 5 5 6 4 7 6 4 8 3 6 
3 2 4 5 5 2 5 4 3 6 3 
6 7 5 2 4 3 7 4 4 7 5 
5 4 6 4 7 8 3 3 6 4 6 


The drill on these columns should continue until the 
pupils can add them with a fair degree of rapidity. It 
is not best to wait here for great rapidity, for the 
columns to be given later contain many of these com- 
binations with a few new ones. From the beginning, 
pupils should be taught to use no unnecessary words in 
addition. They should name only the sums, beginning 
by naming the sum of the first two or three figures. 
The only help the children will need in this drill is a 
reminder, when they hesitate, that a 4 and 7 give a 1, 
3 and 8 give a 1, 2 and 8 give a 0, and so on. 

During the days or weeks devoted to drill on these 
columns, teachers will doubtless wish to begin addition 
with carrying. If this is done, care should be exercised 
to give examples involving only the combinations found 
in the columns, remembering that the figure to be 
carried is really the first figure of the next column. 

When pupils are prepared to advance, the following 
columns may be given. These columns contain the new 
combinations 6 and 6, 7 and 7, 8 and 8 These com- 
binations are introduced next, because they are easier 
than the combinations of 12. 


2 7 8 7 2 6 8 7 8 3 6 
4 7 6 7 6 5 7 4 7 4 5 
8 7 8 8 3 3 6 6 7 7 8 
6 8 7 6 7 6 3 3 4 2 8 
6 6 6 5 7 8 6 6 8 6 6 
6 8 3 8 6 3 8 1 6 5 ? 
6 4 °2 3 3 8 8 6 
3 8 “f 5 7 4 5 | 6 8 
7 5 1 2 3 7 7 2 1 6 3 
7 6 7 5 4 7 4 8 6 6 4 
6 5 z 8 8 2 5 6 3 7 8 
7 6 4 6 7 7 8 5 5 5 5 
4 5 3 2 1 4 3 1 6 2 3 


If the pupils can add the first columns with a fair 
degree of rapidity, they must have learned how, and they 
will add these columns almost as rapidly from the start. 
A little preparatory drill, similar to that suggested for 
the first columns, will be helpful to most of the children. 
During the time given to drill on these columns, all 


examples in addition and substraction should’ involve 
only the combinations found in the columns already 
given. 

The other steps in this scheme of teaching addition 
are indicated in the following sets of columns. The 
new combinations to be introduced in each subsequent 
set are given above the columns. 


4+8=12 8+4=12 5+7=12 7+5=12 


OR 
ATH 


5+8=13 7+6=13 


A 
DON 
WATE 

wo two 

AO 


6+8=14 8+7=15 


|| 
OPP 


DA 
AWAWADW 
HADEN 


Teachers will observe that all combinations have been 
included except those in which one number is 9. The 
last columns for drill contain many 9’s and, like other 
columns, the more difficult of the combinations pre- 
viously given. Teachers have simply to remind pupils 
that when one figure is 9, the unit figure of the sum is 
1 less than the figure added to 9; and if the preceding 
work has been well done, they will be surprised how 
rapidly the children will add these new columns. 


9 9 9 4 9 7 9 7 9 4 9 
9 5 9 7 9 7 9 2 9 5 9 
9 7 9 vi 9 4 9 8 9 7 9 
9 8 9 9 9 8 9 1 9 8 9 
9 3 9 7 9 8 9 9 9 9 9 
9 5 9 9 9 5 9 2 9 6 9 
9 9 9 4 9 6 9 9 9 6 9 
9 6 9 7 9 9 9 4 9 9 9 
9 7 9 9 9 4 9 5 9 8 9 
9 8 9 7 9 9 9 6 9 9 9 
9 v 9 7 9 3 9 9 9 6 9 
9 9 9 s 9 9 9 3 9 9 9 
9 6 9 9 a | 9 9 9 7 9 
3 29 4 5 5 9 6 2 7 5 8 
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AN EXCELLENT EXERCISE 


Ws. M. Grirrin, Principal Willard School, Chicago. 

I was very much interested in an account given the 
other day by a friend of himself. He said that a few 
weeks before he had bought a set of hinges for a screen 
door. When reaching home he read over the directions 
for hanging the door and then began to put the hinges 
on. After they were placed he hung the door, but it 
would not work. Once more he read the directions and 
once more put on the hinges and once more hung the 
door, and again it would not work, “Then,” said he, 
“TI said to myself, ‘I have not read those directions yet. 
I have only looked at them. Now I propose to sit right 
down and read them.’ I did, line by line, and as I read 
each line I did just what it told me to do. When I hung 
the door the next time it worked all right and kept the 
flies out!” 

Ah, thought I, how all too often the pupils do the 
same kind of reading of a problem! The problem is 
half read and then the pupils begin to manipulate the 
figures found in the problem, hoping by doing something 
with them to get the answer in the book. 

I was so pleased with an exercise given by Mr. Law- 
rence of the Ray school that I am going to give it to 
my readers. Going into a room of fourth year pupils, 
he said, “Children, I am going to give you some work in 
arithmetic today, but I am going to use no numbers.” 
Then a set of questions much like the following were 
given: 

1. Two boys start to walk from the same point at the 


same time and one walks directly east while the other 


walks directly west. At the end of five minutes they 
both stop. How shall I find how far apart they are? 

2. A man counts his money. He knows how much 
one hat costs. How will he find out how many hats he 
can buy with his money? 

3. I know how long a flag-staff is. On the staff there 
is a mark. I know how far it is from the ground to this 
mark. How will I find how long the staff is from the 
mark to the top of the staff? 

4. I sell some potatoes at the market price per bushel. 
With the money I buy sugar at a given price per pound. 
What must I do to find how many pounds of sugar I 
am to take home? 

How many, many times I have found a decimal frac- 
tion that was an equivalent to a given common fraction! 
How? Why, by annexing naugiits to numerator and 
dividing by the denominator, pointing off as many deci- 
mal places in the answer as the number of naughts an- 
nexed to the numerator! Why? “Because the rule says 
so.” 

If requested to find one-half of one pound one changes 
the pound to 16 oz. and then finds one-half of the 16 oz., 
which is 8 oz. Or if he is asked to find one-half of one 
pint he changes his pint to an equivalent or four gills 
and then finds one-half of the four gills, which is two 
gills. 

So, too, if asked to find one-half of one he may 
change his one to an equivalent or */», and % of */w is 
/, which written as a decimal equals .5. 

If required to find % of 1 he may change his 1 to an 
equivalent or '/10, and 14 of ™/10 is */10, which written 
as a decimal equals .25. 

Again, if asked to find % of 1 he may change his 1 
to equivalent, or ”/100, and % of equals 
*5/00. This written as a decimal equals .125. 

By inspecting the above exercises we may learn that 
Y%, % and \&% are changed to an equivalent decimal frac- 
tion if we annex naughts to the numerators and then di- 
vide the numerator by the denominator, pointing off a 
number of decimal places equal to the number of naughts 
annexed to the numerator. Hence the rule for changing 
common to decimal fractions. ; 

I have never yet found that it harmed any child to get 
at this truth some such way as this rather than thru 
a rule which he first learned and then followed blindly. 
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Nature Study 


THE PLANTING SEASON 
F. A. Harrison, Brodhead, Wis. 


Seed Selection 

Most all of our important farm crops are planted in 
the months of April and May. It is at this season, then, 
that deep concern is felt in the selection of seeds. The 
wise farmer has probably had the subject in mind since 
the last harvest and even during the period of the 
maturing of the last crop. The promise of the coming 
harvest isn’t wholly a matter of weather, but often 
times is the result of careful study in the selection of the 
seeds. What are some of the things to be considered in 
this matter? 

It has been found that seeds harvested while green 
are not so good as seeds harvested while ripe. The 
green harvested seeds will often sprout and grow, but 
the plant is usually less sturdy and will seldom yield 
heavily. To avoid mistakes in planting green harvested 
seeds, the farmer must have had in mind the selection 
from the previous harvest when he could know the con- 
dition at the time of harvesting. Experimentation 
shows, too, that seeds that are three years old or upward 
lose their vitality. Seeds planted the first or second 
season after they are harvested are the best, and seeds 
of greater age than three years should seldom be planted. 
The per cent of seeds that will sprout decreases very 
rapidly after the third year. Freezing is another thing 
that will injure seed grain. All grain saved for seed 
should be carefully dried before the cold of the fall and 
winter comes on. If this is done the freezing of the 
grain will do little damage. We have now seen that 
immature seed, old seed, and seed frozen before dry- 
ing are often not good for planting, for what good would 
it do to plant seed that would not sprout? To test the 
vitality of seeds and determine the per cent that would 
grow, the farmer usually plants some in pans of earth 
a few weeks before the time for planting. This is a 
wise precaution since it may save an entire replanting 
or perhaps an entire loss of a crop. 


Pedigree 

Pedigree in the plant world is as important to the 
farmer as it is in the animal kingdom. Plant small 
seeds of low vitality and you will rear weakly plants 
with small fruit. Plant large seeds that have been well 
ripened and you will rear sturdy plants with large fruit. 
All of our domestics grains have been developed from in- 
ferior wild grains by taking care in the selection of 
seeds. Plants tend to vary, and this is especially true 
of our cultivated grains. New qualities are always 
springing forth, some desirable and others not. By 
carefully selecting seeds from plants that possess de- 
sirable qualities, varieties are steadily improved. De- 
sirable qualities are strengthened and the undesirable 
qualities are gradually weakened. The method usually 
followed in improving corn is to select ears that are 
large. The ears should be cylindrical and the kernels 
in regular rows and covering the entire ear. The cob 
should be small and the kernels long. Before the field 
is tasseled and the pollen begins to fall, that portion of 
the field from which seed ears are to be taken should 
be gone over and searched, for stalks bearing no ears. 
These unproductive stalks should be cut out so that 
pollen from them will not fall upon the seed plant. The 
effect of fertilization from such male parents would be 
to intensify unproductiveness in the offspring. /The 
cutting out of such stalks and allowing fertilization only 
from productive male parents intensifies productiveness 
in the offspring. In selecting seed corn some importance 
is attached, too, to taking the ears from plants that are 


strong and sturdy. Seed from stalks bearing two well 
developed ears is especially desirable since the tendency 
in the offspring will be toward a plant bearing two ears 

The rule followed in selecting seed in small grains for 
improved varieties is to go out into the field and select 
heads that are large. The kernels should be large also 
and the plant should be sturdy and healthy. All of our 
varieties of small grains have been developed and im- 
proved by such careful selection. It is said that our 
varieties of beardless wheat sprang from a_ head of 
beardless wheat selected from a field of bearded wheat 
at a time when beardless varieties were unknown. 

To the farmer, the careful selection of seeds means 
dollars. All seeds should be tested to see if they will 
grow. The pedigree should be known as far as pos- 
sible so that productive varieties may be secured. 
Thought expended at the planting season will bring 
dollars at the harvest time. 

Experiments and Suggestions 

1. In pans of moist earth plant one hundred seeds 
each. of corn, wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas, and de- 
termine how many will sprout. Compare your results 
with the following table which gives a list of the per- 
centages of seeds which should sprout under favorable 
conditions:beans. 95 per cent; corn, 93 per cent; peas, 
98 per cent; wheat, 95 per cent. 

2. Take fifty parge, plump kernels each of wheat, oats 
and corn, and fifty each of small, shriveled kernels of the 
same grains. Germinate these under similar conditions 
and notice the rates of growth for two or three weeks 
or more. Which seeds give rise to the largest and best 
Jooking plants? 

3. Sort over. quantities of wheat, oats, barley, clover 
and timothy seeds and determine the amount and kinds 
of impurities. 

4. Examine box elder trees and determine which are 
staminate and which are pistilate. Is there any differ- 
ence in the shape and size of these two kinds of trees? 
Study the flowers of these trees as to pollen, pistil, an- 
thers, etc. Examine several other common trees and de- 
termine in each case whether the stamens and pistils 
are borne on the same tree or different trees. Examine 
several varieties of flowers in the same way. 

5. Study the problem of fertilization ‘n a good text 
and apply your knowledge in studying the process as 
it takes place in nature. 

6. Give further attention to the study of the lilac bud 
and the horse-chestnut bud. Take the scales off care- 
fully and count them. Remove the leaves one by one 
and examine. Arrange scales and leaves in the order 
in which they are removed and make. a drawing to 
represent. Are the buds larger now, May 1, than April 
1? As May progresses, watch the growth of new stem 
and see how rapidly it grows. Measure on several par- 
ticular branches the growth in inches da‘ly and weekly. 
Study the growth of a few particular leaves and blos- 
soms. Are there any more leaves on the new growth 
of stem on the average, than leaf scales in the buds ex- 
amined in April? 


OBSERVATION WORK IN NATURE STUDY 
—A STUDY OF THE BROOK 


The following is an illustrative lesson on the brook 
as given under the division of nature study in the report 
of the N. E. A. committee on Industrial Education. 
The plan involves both geography and nature study 
work of an observational character. It is intended for 
intermediate grades, especially the fifth grade: 

Purpose of the Lesson 

To lead the pupil to make definite, accurate observa- 
tions on some natural feature in his region, that he may 
lay the foundation for acquiring an intelligent interest 
in his environment. A brook is here suggested for this 


series of lessons, but other topics may be as valuable: 
a hill, a mountain, a country road, a swamp, or other 
strong natural feature. 


. 
¥ 
cw 


The Lesson 


There are many ways in which the lessons on a brook — 


may be handled successfully for pupils in the fifth 
grade. As one means of keeping up an active and con- 
tinued interest, the following may be suggested: Start 
a brook book for the work of the year. Have the pupils 
feel that in this book there will be kept a record of the 
brook as they come to know it in 1905-6. The book 
will be a part of the school property. Each succeeding 
class will be asked to keep a similar record so that 
changes may be observed, and in time an interesting 
history of this outdoor playfellow may be compiled. 
The pupils should feel the importance of accuracy in 
all their observations, for history is valueless if in- 
accurate. 

As to the kind of book used, each teacher will have 
some original plan. It may be well for the children to 
make it of manilla paper in scrap book form, in which 
their compositions and observations from time to time 
may be pasted. Toward the end of the year, perhaps 
Arbor Day, some of the best facts may be compiled 
and read before the school during one of the public ex- 
ercises. Have a list kept of the number of good observa- 
tions made by each pupil, and, at the end of the year, 
find out who has been the most active and patient in his 
out-door study. 

The study of the brook will furnish a motive for the 
making of a school museum. This museum should be- 
come a regular part of the property of the school, as 
much as books and pictures are. A cupboard can be 
used for the museum, and the smaller items of the col- 
lection may be kept in boxes. If no cupboard is avail- 
able, shelves may be placed in the corners of the room. 

Following are suggestions for the preparation of the 
history of the brook: 

1. If the brook is large, let the territory be marked 
that the pupils think it will be possible to study. Then 
have the pupils describe the area that is chosen, in order 
to get a mental picture of it in its entirety. 

2. Exact measurements should be made and recorded. 
Large numbers in the field cannot do successful work. 
It may be well to divide the class into sections for mak- 
ing the measurements. If ten boys were sent out on 
Monday and ten girls on Tuesday, a comparison of the 
measurements may lead to interesting discussions as to 
accuracy, etc. 

3. Let a list be made of the tree bushes and other 
plants along the margin, and of the water plants in the 
brook. If the children do not know the names of the 
plants, they can describe them briefly. They will soon 
want to know the names and there will be some way to 
find out. The important thing is that the children 
should know the plants. 

4. There should be also a list of the animal life found 
in the brook: the fishes, the water insects, etc.; also the 
animal life living along its banks—salamanders, perhaps, 
or muskrats, or the evidences of these animals. 

5. The pupils in this grade should make a map of the 
brook, locating anything of importance along the bank; 
the place where the plane-tree stands; the place where 
the stranger may seek the pussy-willow; and the place 
where little patches of water-cresses grow. 

6. What farms or homes lie along the brook? A few 
words of interest regarding the homes will be of value 
in the history of the brookside. 

7. Whenever a new point of interest is observed by 
one of the pupils, let him write it on a slip of paper with 
his name and drop it into a box on the teacher’s desk. 
At the end of the month, the best observations can be 
selected for the brook book. A new plant, a fallen tree, 
a stone moved by the ice, a bird that stopped for a 
drink, will be subjects for notes. 

8. An effort should be made to discover what this 
brook means to its adjacent country. How large a 
country does it drain? Does it dry up in summer? 
What is its source? Its mouth? Has it tributaries? 


Does it drain merely the surface water, or is it fed by 
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springs? Is it quickly affected by rains? Does it fur- 
nish any water-power, and what? Used for irrigation? 
For watering stock? 

9. Suggestions should be left for future observations 
by the class in 1906-07. Compare the plant life with that 
of the previous year. What new plants have entered? 
What old plants have disappeared? What difference in 
the animal life, what changes in the homes along the 
banks, etc.? Correct and complete the map from year 
to year. 


ODD NESTS 


Now that you are going to watch the birds a-building 
their nests you ought to know that there is a strange 
thing in nature which no one would have looked for if 
it had not been thrust upon the bird-lovers and set them 
thinking. One would suppose that every nest is built 
by the birds with a view to its being fitted to the require- 
ments of that particular variety of birds in that particular 
locality or climate. It is not so. In the same locality 
you will find nests that are built so hot and stuffy that 
you wonder how the little birds can ever live in the 
open air after treatment for weeks in such a hotbed. 
You would declare that the first puff of north wind would 
send them all home with pneumonia. And just beside 
these nests you will find other nests that are not fit to 
keep a young bird warm at all, and you wonder how 
ever an egg could retain enough heat in the absence of 
the parent to hatch out the young. 

Probably the naturalists have settled the matter by 

saying that the birds that build nests not fitted to the 
climate are merely following some traditionary instincts 
of ancestors who originally lived in a different climate, 
and their descendents have held to the old ways of build- 
ing while other birds with just as honored ancestry have 
cast aside old traditions in architecture and are up to 
date in the fashions of construction. 
- ‘Now hunt up that chickadee’s nest again and look at 
the feathers. If you are acquainted with the hole where 
a titmouse has built, or a nuthatch, you will surely be 
greatly surprised that nature should ever permit a bird 
in this locality to poke its little ones down into such a 
dark, deep ‘hole and swelter them with fur and down 
just as if there were ice and snow all about and the 
little ones would freeze to death instantly if the feather 
bed on top of them should come off by some careless- 
ness. 

Those of you who have traveled in Germany, or Den- 
mark, or almost any northern country in Europe, and be- 
come accustomed to the real ways of living there, have 
had the experience of sleeping on a feather bed in sum- 
mer and having over you another feather bed. Of course 
they are of the lightest down, and when you are accus- 
tomed to them you like the bed better than you did that 
first night. But those Teutonic people are still clinging 
to habits acquired centures ago by their ancestors, who 
were a still more northern people and whose houses were 
unwarmed and the winds which swept over and thru 
them were icy and fierce. 

So these little birds have brought their ideas of build- 
ing down from the north and carry on their strange 
building operations even as far south as the Gulf coast. 
The bluejay uses wool in his June nest, not to make it 
soft but to keep it hot. He stuffs the wool into each 
crack or opening where any coolness might possibly 
enter, and the butcher bird uses feathers as profusely as 
if he were within the Arctic circle. 

(Then there are the birds whose ancestors seem to 
liave been tropical. They make a saucer-shaped de- 
pression and deposit their eggs where every ‘breeze of 
heaven may have ready access to them. I suppose this 
peculiarity of the birds to go at their work much as 
their forgotten ancestors did it has had its effect on the 
eggs of the races, for it appears that some of those eggs 
which have been cuddled and coddled for centuries now 
require more heat to hatch them than the eggs of the 
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migrants from the south which have been exposed so 
freely. 

The tanagers, cardinals, cuckoos and grosbeaks are 
structurally southern birds. They bring their southern 
ways of building up here to the north and flourish under 
as seemingly unsanitary conditions as do those whose 
habits of building were formed for them far to the 
north. 

Probably the most slovenly bird in building is the 
mourning dove. She is such an admired bird that it 
is a very rash hunter who will admit shooting one. A 
few straws and twigs placed on a flat stump or broad 
limb make a satisffactory nest for her. She seems not 
to care how the eggs are placed so long as they do not 
roll off to the ground. Worse than this, when she comes 
to place her second clutch of eggs in the hot weather 
she simply takes any place in the stubble where a spot 
nearly level will hold the eggs fairly. She is related to 
the ostrich, if we may judge by her nest, for we know 
that the ostrich got into the bible by not having any 
maternal instincts, leaving her eggs in the sand to be 
brooded over by the sun without any care from the par- 
ent. This honorable mention in the scriptures was ac- 
corded her because she outclassed mankind and all na- 
ture in her carelessness regarding her young; but the 
mourning dove, which sighs so plaintively for her lost 
mate even when she has a mate on the next fence stake, 
does care for her eggs by sitting on them and contrib- 
uting heat while it is necessary to their development. 
She merely gets lazy in hot weather, and her second 
nest of the season is far less studied than her first, 
altho her first makes us wonder that any bird can live 
and produce offspring with such shiftless building. 

We Chicago people are proud of the fact that steel 
structures are a testimony to our progressive and in- 
ventive spirit, for was not the first tall building that was 
successfully constructed of steel built here by a Chi- 
cago architect? But we ought not to take on too much 
agony over the matter, for there are birds in Switzerland 
that have been building for years wth the same mate- 
rials. They gather up mainsprings and hairsprings that 
have been discarded by the watchmakers there, or which 
have been imprudently left where their sharp eyes have 
found them out, and their homes are at least partially 
fireproof, and they are fully as fearless of any explosion 
of gasoline in the kitchen as we ourselves. James New- 
ton Baskett says of the little bird that goes under the 
edge of the crater of the volcano on the Sandwich is- 
lands and builds its nest of the spun glass there, that it 
ought not to be so indiscreet as to throw any stones. 
But he seems to commend the.crested flycatcher in 
carrying to its building spot the cast-off skin of a snake 
to weave into the fabric for the purpose of terrifying its 
enemy. We wonder if there could have been a time 
when the ancestors of the flycatcher were so powerful 
as to capture a snake, kill it and hzng the carcass about 
their nest to keep other serpents away from eggs and 
young. What a dainty thing it is for the hummingbird 
to do when it takes silk and mosses of fine grain and 
weaves them into its nest in a fancy design as if it had 
studied raffia work in the Yale Practice school! And 
there is a bird in India that lines the outside of its nest 
with fireflies so it shines in the night like a lawn party. 

In the tower of the city hall at Omaha are martins. 
The sparrows fight them every year to get the place 
for themselves, but when I was last there the more vir- 
tuous birds held the fort and I hope they are there yet. 
I have seen the nest on the wall inside the tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon and a nest in the mouth 
of a cannon on the field of Gettysburg. I have dug in a 
high sand bank to find the nests of the little ‘birds that 
dig holes for themselves, and once a party of us got a 
kingfisher out of one of those holes. We had a fine 
time with the kingfisher until he got a chance to bite 
the boy who had him last. Taking the boy suddenly by 
the skin of his leg, he induced the lad to let go. Then 


the bird let go and we didn’t have him any longer. I 
was with a party of boys who knew where a “partridge” 
(grouse) had her nest on the ground at the end of a de- 
cayed log. One boy crept behind the log and threw his 
coat over the end so as to get the mother bird. We kept 
her awhile and let her fly away and never molested the 
nest. The awkward thing about this exploit is that wher- 
ever I have told it since to men who hunt and know the 
woods pretty well I have almost uniformly been sus- 
pected of “drawing the long bow.” 

And while you’re watching the nests this season I hope 
some of you will have the pleasure of discovering on 
the banks of a stream in a sunny spot a tortoise laying 
eggs in the sand. You'll commit no crime if you dig up 
some of the eggs she has buried, and they will be a 
source of wonder and reflection to you the rest of your 
days. 


CHILDREN OF ITALY AND HOW THEY LIVE 


Gussie Packarp DuBots. Pasadena, Cal. 
(For use with any text on geography.) 


Italian Country Boys 

A little way out from Florence, “the beautiful city,” 
as Italians call it, on the slopes of Mount Oliveto, is 
Pippo’s home. He lives in a stone farm house under 
the olive trees. 

Outspread below lie the city and its towers, and the 
fresh meadows and rippling grain are like a frame for 
the picture. 

Pippo is a country boy. He guides the oxen that 
drag the plow, helps to gather figs and olives in harvest 
time, and to guard the vineyards while the clusters of 
grapes are purpling in the sun, and builds fires in cold 
weather to warm the storehouse, and prevent the amber 
oil from being chilled. When he does not have to work 
he and his little brother Cecco go out into the fields 
and catch blackbirds, which they put into little ozier 
cages. train to whistle, and sell in the streets to any who 
wll buy. 

Pippo is shrewd and can drive a sharp bargain, but he 
is warm-hearted. He will get up two hours earlier in 
the morning to gather a bunch of violets or yellow- 
hearted purple anemones to lay on your window sill 
before you are awake, or slip thru a back street and run 
all the way to get you a branch of white lilies, just such 
as are imitated in silver-work on church aitars and car- 
ried by angels in the paintings. 

Cecco looks as if an artist ought to make a picture 
of him, with his big, dark eyes and the long lashes that 
lie on his dark cheek, his black curly hair, and fat, 
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dimpled hands. His coarse knee pants are a deal too 
wide for his chubby legs, and are rolled up at _ the 
bottom. His shoes are made of a piece of sheep skin, 
square, with holes along the edge by which it is laced 
to the foot with long colored strings, crossed many 
times around his ankles. He wears a little colored waist- 
coat, and sometimes a hat. But Pippo has a hat with a 
high peaked crown. and wears real shoes, while, for 
stockings he has a strip of cloth wound about the calf 
of his leg, and he has a round jacket and sash which he 
wears on Sunday and holidays, as well as a gay waist- 
coat. 
A Little Girl of Florence 

Teresa lives down in the city on the Via del Cocomero, 
as she calls it in the soft Italian tongue, the Street of 
the Watermelon—which sounds inviting at least. At 
nightfall she can see the Campanile, or bell-tower, stand- 
ing with purple shadows, like Pippo’s violets, at its feet, 
its top golden in the sunset like the hearts of the anem- 
ones; at noon it stands gleaming white, and the people 
call it Giotto’s lily of Florence blossoming in stone. 

She knows the story of little Giotto the shepherd boy, 
how the artist Cimabue in his mantle and peaked hood. 
riding along thru the fields found him drawing the por- 
trait of one of his sheep on a flat stone with a bit of 
shell, and brought him to Florence to be taught drawing. 
Had not the artist taken his ride in the country that 
day, the city might never have had this Campanile, and 
many of the beautiful pictures in the churches might 
never have been painted. 

People of Florence always say the Campanile, and 
the Duomo when they speak of the cathedral near it, 
altho there are many bell-towers, and eighty-six or 
eighty-seven churches in the city. 

The very street names that Teresa hears are like 
names in a story; there are the streets of the Sun-Dial, 
and of the Goose, the street of May, and of the Stock- 
ing-Maker. The shops, or small stores, lock as if they 
belonged in a picture. There is the shop of the smiling 
vegetable woman. with red tomatoes, strings of pearly 
onions, celery, radishes and almonds in the green pod. 
How Teresa does like to eat ‘the green almonds; she 
sets her white teeth into them whenever she gets a 
chance. 

Then there is the woman in a blue jacket and a 
yellow petticoat, who sells lilac-tinted, white and yellow 
tawny mushrooms, and what a good dinner they make. 

Sometimes Teresa goes down to the Ponte Vecchio, 
the old, old bridge over the Arno river. There are tiny 
nooks of jewelers’ shops that line the bridge on either 
side, hanging out their strings of pearls, or spreading 
their turquoise or ruby gems to catch the sun. Teresa’s 
great-great-grandmother walked cver this bridge, for 
it is very old. Savonarola crossed it. Michael Angelo 
leaned on it, as she loves to do, and Dante passed over 
it, thinking of Beatrice, a little girl like herself. 

On Sundays she goes to service at the little church 
near her home, but on festival days she goes with her 
mother to one of the great churches, and sees the pro- 
cessions. the banners. and hears the music. Pippo and 
Cecco are on hand, too. At these times Teresa wears 
her prettiest apron with bright stripes across the bottom, 
a blue skirt. and, on her head, a folded linen handker- 
chief, under which dangle her large, round, gold ear- 
rings. Her mother wears a petticoat of scarlet, beauti- 
fully embroidered, and her blue skirt is rolled up in 
front and gathered in a sort of knot behind. Her waist 
is embroidered in spangles, and her head-dress is gay. 

Anita, Who Lives in Venice 

Anita lives in Venice, and the street that goes by her 
home is not paved; it is of water, as most of the streets 
there are. The vegetable man comes to the door in a 
‘boat. His name is Pietro, and he lays 
roses or jasmine on the pile of cabbages, and smiles and 
bows in such a charming manner when he offers his 
golden melons, his purple grapes and figs and his 
lettuce and radishes. 
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. The milkman, too, comes in a boat, and the wood is 
brought for the kitchen fire in the same way. 

Anita lives in an old palace, and the stone walls are 
built right down to the water’s edge. The ceilings are 
as high as those of a church; the flowers are of marble, 
somewhat broken, and there are faded satin hangings 
and curtains that were once beautiful, and furniture that 
was very costly. In the kitchen there is a stone work- 
table, and the windows are high up and barred, but the 
copper cooking dishes make a splendid bit of color on 
the walls, and such delicious stews and good things as 
the maid does cook there. 

Anita once went down to the Rialto bridge the night 
before a market day and saw the boats laden to the 
water’s edge with fish, fruit and vegetables float in over 
the water like huge birds. They had painted sails, orange 
and scarlet and blue, and they swarmed up to the land- 
ing and piled their baskets into high mounds on the big 
stone quay. Then she went to see the booths, lighted by 
flaming torches, and bought some young potatoes, the 
size of nutmegs, boiled ready to eat, boiled beets, round 
and flat like pancakes, and some fine cheese and odd- 
shaped loaves of bread. There were also oranges and 
limes, great pumpkins, pink peaches, brilliant colored 
fish, and all sorts of little fishy things that you never 
taste but once, and never want to taste again. 

When Anita goes shopping or calling with her mother, 
their boat, called a gondola, is brought to the door and 
they go down the stone steps and get right into it. If 
the sun is shining too warm, they sit in the little cur- 
tained cabin, but if it is evening, they put back the 
curtains and look out at the many lights. 

The streets are not all of water. In the center of the 
city is the church and square of St. Mark’s, and here 


The Grand Canal. Venice, Showing the Rialto Bridge. 


every day come flocks of pigeons to be fed, hundreds 
and thousands of them. Anita buys bags of grain as 
we buy peanuts, and when the birds see her with the 
bags they fly down and settle on her shoulders and head 
in flocks, while she opens the bags and scatters the 
grain. There are wonderful palaces, and statues, beau- 
tiful churches and paintings, and Anita often goes with 
her mother to see these things. 


Cousin Maria’s Home in Naples 


Anita Has a cousin Maria who lives in Naples, and a 
noisy, lively city it is, too. Once when Anita visited 
her she thought the people must all live’ in the streets, 
for the shoemaker had brought his bench out on the 
sidewalk, and sat there while he mended his shoes; the 
women baked their bread and cooked their dinners in 
the street, and cared for their babies as well; and there 
were swarms of children at play. But this did not look 
as strange to Anita as it would to us, for all thru Italy 
the people live much out of doors. The climate of 
southern Italy is much like that of California, the same 
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blue sky and blue mountains, the soft air and cool nights, 
and many of the same fruits and flowers. 

Anywhere on the Bay of Naples one may see the 
volcano of Vesuvius smoking away, and a short ride by 
rail takes the people of Naples to Pompeii, which was 


The City of Naples, with the Smoking Volcano 
Vesuvius Beyond. 


entirely covered by a shower of ashes more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, and was only brought to 
light about one hundred years ago. Much of it is still 
buried and men are all the time digging to uncover the 
ruins. Think of living all the time in sight of a volcano 
that has destroyed a city and is still smoking; yet 
neither Maria nor Anita seem to fear it. 


A Little Girl and a Boy Who Live in Rome 

Nella lives in Rome, and none of the others know her 
at all. Her real name is not Nella; this 1s only a pet 
name for one of the many Italian names ending in “nella.” 
She knows well the great church of St. Peter’s, the 
largest church in the world. There is a long flight of 
steps leading up to it, and these steps are always full 
of people, men, women and children, waiting to be put 
in pictures, that is, waiting for the artists to copy them 
for the figures in their paintings. There are old men 
with white beards for the saints, the dearest little babies 
and their mothers for the Holy family groups, and all 
sorts of faces and costumes for all sorts of artists and 
paintings. 

Nella knows how to sit still in one position for a long 
time, as the artist places her, so that he may have time 
to paint his picture, and then the artist gives her money, 
so that she nearly always has some to take home to her 
grandmother, with whom she lives, with which to buy 
food. Besides this she sells pearls; not gems, but beau- 
tiful beads. They are made on the end of a wire, dipped 
into wax and molded into shape. Roman pearls, they are 
called. 

Sometimes she goes to the Fountain of Trevi. The 
square where the fountain is, seems always a busy place; 
there are little shops where fruit and vegetables, or 
lemonade or roasted chestnuts are sold, and where there 
are people coming for water, men with pails, children 
with anything that will hold water, from a kettle to a 
tin can, and girls making pictures of themselves with 
pitchers on their heads. 

Only a few times in her life has Nella been in the 
church of St. Peter’s, then to gaze up into the dome 
was like looking up into the sky, and the many chapels 
were like a street of churches, and she walked till she 
was very weary. 

Paolo also lives in Rome, but he lives in one of the 
fine homes. His name would be Paul if he lived in 
America. Almost every day he goes to drive on Pin- 
cian hill, the favorite pleasure drive for Rome. From 
here he can look across the wide-spreading Campagna, 
and over the river Tiber to the castle of St. Angelo. 


As they pass the church of Trinita de’Monti the Ave 
Maria bell rings from all the churches, and the long rays 
of the setting sun shine in at the open door on the 
kneeling people, and he hears the nuns sing, hidden 
from sight in the organ gallery. There is one place 
where Paolo never goes alone. nor would it be safe for 
him to do so. It is a great collection of underground 
passages running in all directions, and some far under 
the others. These are under the great plain which sur- 
rounds Rome, and were the burial places of the early 
Christians. To reach the largest ones, people drive out 
over a great military road which was made three 
hundred years before the birth of Christ and is as-good 
now as many of our paved streets. It is called the 
Appian Way. 

Paolo’s mother has been to the Vatican. Think of a 
building with 11,000 rooms, as the Vatican has; no one 
could hope to see it all, but she has seen Michael An- 
gelo’s frescoes and statues, and much of the finest art 
in the world. But. Paolo likes best to go to the Forum 
where nuch of the old city of Rome has been uncovered, 
and he can see the buildings where many, many hun- 
dreds of years ago the people lived. Here he can see 
the narrow streets with deep ruts worn in the pavements 
by their old chariot wheeels, and the squares and 
circles on which the Roman men and boys played games 
more than two thousand years ago. 

Teresa, Anita. Maria, Nella, these names all end in 
a; all girls’ names in Italy end in a, and all the boys’ 
names end in o, like Pippo, Paolo and Cecco. We have 
only seen a small part of the great country whose shape 
on the map is like a boot, but we must say good-bye 
this time to Italy. 


TYPICAL CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


G. B. Corrman, Lewistown, III. 


Stephen Arnold Douglas 


The name Douglas is almost a household word in IIli- 
nois. He was born in Vermont in 1813, at the time of 
the second war with Great Britain. He never went to 
college, but in connection with his academic work at 
Canandaigua, N. Y., he read law in the office of Messrs. 
Hubbel. It was his great desire to see the west. After 
wandering for some time over the western states he 
settled down at Jacksonville, Ill. Here in 1834 he opened 
a law office and was admitted to the bar. 

He rapidly rose in his profession and the people soon 
learned his worth. In 1835 he was elected state’s at- 
torney, and the same year he was elected to the state 
legislature. In 1841 he was chosen one of the judges of 
the supreme court of the state, but resigned this posi- 
tion to go to congress in 1843. 

Mr. Douglas was a Jacksonian democrat and was one 
of the five in the house from the northern states who 
voted against the Wilmot Proviso. It was his opinion 
that such questions the states should decide for them- 
selves. He believed that the states should have the right 
to say whether or not they should have slavery. His 
stand for slavery was very much criticised by the people 
of Illinois. 

In 1847 he was elected to the United States Senate, and 
remained there till his death, He was known as the 
“Little Giant.” He truly had a master mind and was very 
conspicuous in the senate. He took a leading part in the 
bill known as the Kansas and Nebraska Bill. His posi- 
tion did not suit a great many of his constituents. Some 
thought he was bidding for the presidency and by this 
means was bidding for the south. His reception at Chi- 
cago after the passage of this bill showed to him the 
feelings of the people. He attempted to address a mass 
meeting. When he attempted to explain why he sup- 
ported and worked for the bill he was hissed and the 
crowd would not permit him to speak longer. Every 


attempt he made to continue was drowned by the hiss- 
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ing of the multitude. 
left the stage. 

When Mr. Douglas offered himself for the third time 
for United States senator he was met by great opposi- 
tion. The great slavery question was the issue. IIli- 
nois was shaken from bottom to top. She was almost 
ready to cast her lot with the south. But on the other 
side among the abolitionists was another giant, a tall, 
awkward looking’man, who challenged his position. This 
man took the side of the north and against the exten- 
sion of slavery. Lincoln challenged Douglas to a joint 
discussion on the subject, dates to be made so that the 
people over the state could hear them. This canvass 


He finally gave up in despair and 


was to determine who was to be elected to the United 


States senate. Douglas won the senate, but the slavery 
question was so exposed that Douglas could not be 
elected to the presiden¢y in 1860. These speeches are 
master productions and are well worth the time of teach- 
ers and pupils to read them. 

Douglas was three times before the democratic conven- 
tion for nomination for the presidency, but twice he had 
his name withdrawn when he saw there was no chance 
for him. In 1860 he was the leading candidate, but his 
party split on the slavery question. The northern wing 
nominated him, but it was impossible for him to be 
elected on account of his slavery views. To be elected 
he must carry the south. He could not do this because 
he was not radical enough on the slavery question. He 
could not carry the north because he believed in squat- 
ter sovereignty. He got a large popular vote, but only 
got twelve electoral votes. His popular vote was only 
about 500,000 behind that of Lincoln. 

After the war broke out Douglas, true to his country, 
espoused the cause of the north. He advised all his 
friends and followers to do the same. He did every- 
thing he could to help Lincoln shape the sentiment of 
Illinois for the union, but he was not spared to see the 
conclusion. After a short illness he died in Chicago on 
June 3, 1861. 


REVIEW TESTS IN PRIMARY 
GEOGRAPHY 


One of the most successful devices I ever used for 
review in primary geography is in the form of a ques- 
tion box. 

I am not one of those teachers who put off the study 
of geography until the fourth year when the pupils are 
able to handle a text. My third years have an oral les- 
son in geography once a day and all the work is re- 
viewed at the end of the month. 

For the language lesson I have pupils write questions 
on slips of paper covering the work for the month. 
These are all placed in a box arranged for the purpose. 
Two captains are then chosen and these choose sides 
as for an old-fashioned spelling match. 

The questions are then put to the children in turn by 
the teacher, and when missed the pupils take their 
seats. If a question is missed on one side and an- 
swered correctly on the other the side answering cor- 
rectly chooses one from the other side. The game pro- 
ceeds until only one remains on one side or one side 
has secured all the others by choosing. 

The questions must be. answered in full, all nines 
passed which would not receive full credit in a written 
examination. 

At the end of the term a box is made to cover the 
term’s work and the match continues for several days. 


Some questions are asked more than once to give 


pupils a chance to learn what they have failed in from 
others. A question is asked but few times before all 
are ready with the answer. 

I know of no more efficient way to prepare the pupils 
for their promotion tests than this. It also teaches them 
accuracy of statement and necessitates a close attention 
for the mistakes of others.—Effie Walsh, Amery, Wis. 
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School Entertainment 


COLUMBIA’S WELCOME TO ALL NATIONS 
Mary L. Hoop, Principal Holmes School, Oak Park, IIl. 


(A program for Memorial day or with slight modifica- 
tion may be used as a closing or graduating exercise in 
primary grades.) 

This exercise may be given ‘by the pupils of one room 
or by a combination of the entire school. In the case 
of the Holmes school it has been given on the lawn for 
two successive seasons by the pupils of the ten rooms. 

Time should be taken to learn the songs well in each 
room previous to the practicing all together of the last 
few days. 

Great care should be taken in selecting a speaker. who 
may be either girl or boy, with a good voice and good 
memory. If desired two speakers may divide the task 
of learning the verses, alternating in their reciting. A 
sash of red, white and blue cambric or bunting may be 
lettered with the words “United States,” or two crowns 
with “North” and “South” are effective. 

The different countries are represented by girls dressed 
in white with the names lettered in whit: or colored 
sashes. If more elaborate costuming is desired the na- 
tional dress of each may be imitated. Each should carry 


Showing Some of the Simple Costumes Improvised for 
the Occasion. 


the flowers mentioned, either real or artificial, and a 
small national flag. She advances as the speaker begins 
the verse of welcome and at its close presents her flowers 
to the speaker. remaining at the front while the national . 
song is sung by the chorus, which is massed in front of 
the platform. At its close she should take a place in 
sight of the audience on the lower platform. The plat- 
form should be a double one draped with flags, the 
speaker standing on the upper one, and each girl as 
her song is being sung by the chorus should take her 
place on the lower one. Illinois may stand in front 
and two boys in the costumes of the blue and gray sol- 
diers may grasp hands during the singing of the final 
song, Keller’s “American Hymn.” If desired immedi- 
ately after Japan’s welcome three little Japanese maids 
may advance in time to the music of “Mikado” and sa- 
laam before the speaker. Japan, instead of flowers, car- 
ries a fan. The flower carried by each is indicated. 

. England (rose). 

. Scotland (bluebell). 

. France (lily). 

. Ireland (shamrock). 

. Italy (olive branch). 

. Germany (forget-me-not). 

. Holland (tulip). 

. Japan (fan). 

. Scandinavia (pine or spruce). 

0. Switzerland (edelweiss). 
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the closing hymn.) 


At the beginning the speaker is alone upon the plat- 
form. As her name is called England advances and is 


‘assisted on the platform by the speaker, where she 
’ stands in front until after her song is sung and then takes 
her place at the rear. 


Speaker— 


From every country, every clime, 

In years gone by, in our own time, 

They come to join their hands with ours 
And bring with them their choicest flowers. 
From England comes the lovely rose. 
The queen of every flower that blows. 
And this we’ll lay above the grave 

Of him who died our land to save; 

And England’s song, “God Save the King,” 
Altho with different words we sing, 
Means much to you and much to me; 

It is “My country, ’tis of thee.” 


: Song. Chorus sing “America.” 


Speaker— 


‘The thistle of Scotland renowned is in story, 


As well as her heather so purple in hue; 

But where is the Scotchman in all the world over 
Who loves not to sing of the bells that are blue? 

So the bluebells of Scotland we ask you to bring us 
To lay on the graves of our soldiers so true, 

For much do we owe to the brave highland laddies. 


“Yes, much do we owe, bonny Scotland, to you! 


Chorus sing “The Bluebells of Scotland.” 


Oh where and oh where is your highland laddie gone? 

Oh where and oh where is your highland laddie gone? 

He’s gone to fight the French for King George upon his 
throne, 

And it’s oh, in my heart, I wish him safe at home. 


Oh where and oh where did your highland laddie dwell? 
Oh where and oh where did your highland laddie dwell? 
He dwelt in merry Scotland at the sign of the Bluebell, 
And it’s oh, in my heart I love my laddie well. 


But what and oh what if your highland lad should die? 
But what and oh what if your highland lad should die? 
The bagpipes should play over him and I’d sit me down 
and cry, 
"And it’s oh, in my heart I wish he may not diel 
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Speaker— 
The republic of France from over the sea 
Comes with her sheaf of lilies so white. 
“Liberty! Equality! Fraternity!” 
She’s singing from morning to night. 


Chorus sing. ‘“Marseillaise.” 


Ye sons of freedom, wake to glory; 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 

Your children, wives and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 

Shall hateful tyrants mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land 

When peace and liberty lie bleeding? 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe! 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On liberty or death! 


O Liberty, can man resign thee 
Once having felt thy generous flame? 

Can dungeon bolts and bars confine thee 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world has wept bewailing 
The blood-stained sword our conquerors wield; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 

To arms! to arms! ye brave! 

The avenging sword unsheathe; 

March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
On liberty or death. 


Speaker (holds up the roses, lilies and bluebells)— 


Ah, roses of England, and lilies of France, 
And bluebells of heaven’s own hue! 

Do you see how we join you in unity sweet 
And form our own red, white and blue? 


Chorus sing. “Columbia, Gem of the Ocean.’ 
Speaker— 


From Ireland comes the shamrock, 
The lucky little clover; 
Everybody loves it 
All the world over. 
It grows amid the green grass 
All in the meadows sweet; 
’Tis sure a fitting emblem 
To lay at Freedom’s feet. 


Chorus sing. “Wearin’ o’ the Green.” 


Oh Paddy dear, and did you hear the news that’s going 
round? 

The shamrock is forbid by law to grow on Irish ground. 

St. Patrick’s day no more we’ll keep; his color can’t be 
seen, 

For there’s a bloody law agin the wearin’ o’ the green. 

I met with Napper Tandy, and he took me by the hand, 

And he said, “How’s poor ould Ireland, and how does 


she stand?” 

She’s the most distressful country that ever you have 
seen; 

They’re hanging men and women there for wearing of 
the green. 


But if at last our color should be torn from Ireland’s 
heart, 

Her sons with shame and sorrow from the dear old soil 
will part. 

I’ve heard whispers of a country that lies far beyond the 
say, 

Where rich and poor stand equal in the light of free- 
dom’s day. 

Oh, Erin, must we leave you, driven by the tyrant’s 
hand? 
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Must we ask a mother’s welcome from a strange but Columbia gladly greets you, 
happy land, We wish you well, Japan! 
Where th 1 cross of England’s thralldom never shall . j 
And where in peace we’ll live and die a-wearing of the The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, 
green? Breathe promise of merry sunshine 
Ceci As we merrily dance and we sing, tra la, 
— We welcome the hope that you bring, tra la, 
From Italy we hear the strains Of a summer of roses and wine. 
Of merry minstrelsy; And that’s what we mean when we say that a thing 
The land of music and of mirth Is welcome as flowers that bloom in the spring, 
‘Fought well for liberty. Tra la la la la la, Tra la la la la la, 
Old ‘olive trees with gnarled boughs The flowers that bloom in the spring. 
Bear the olive branch of peace; 
Italian hills the message send, Speaker 
“Let sounds of warfare cease!” Land of the Vikings bold, 
Fine are the tales thouw’st told, 
Chorus sing. “Italia” or “Funiculi, Funicula, Funiculi, Great is thy story! 
Funicula” (college songs). To us, thy sons, oh send! , 
Some think the world is made for fun and frolic, Lad a sis 


And so do I, and so do I. 

Some think it well to be all melancholic, 
To pine and sigh, to pine and sigh. 
But I, I love to spend my time in singing Speaker— 

Some joyous song, some joyous song; 
To set the air with music bravely ringing 
Is far from wrong, is far-from wrong. 


Share in our Glory! 
Welcomes Scandinavia. 


On Alpine heights does Freedom dwell. 
To every Swiss the name of Tell 
Brings sweetest thoughts of Liberty 


Chorus— . Thy flower---plucked from rocky ground—~ 
Listen, listen, echoes sound afar! The edelweies. with danger found, 
j ! 
Sistem, We take, O Switzerland, from 
Tra la la la, tra la la la, Speaker— 
Tra la la la la la. Great is the empire where Britain’s flag waves, 
Echoes sound afar tra la, Fair is the land of the French fleur-de-lis, i 
Tra la la la la la. Sunny the skies of Italy’s clime, 
‘Watered by Mediterranean’s sea. 
Ah me, ’tis strange that some should take to sighing, The mountains of Switzerland uplift their summits, 
And like it well, and like it well. : Germany’s lovely in sunshine or rain. 
For me I have not thought it worth the trying, Grand are the scenes in Sweden and Norway, 
So cannot tell, so cannot tell. Storied the hills of Greece and of Spain 
With laugh and dance and song the day soon passes, But dearer by far is this land of our own, 
Full soon is gone, full soon is gone, Bounded by oceans on east and on west, 
For mirth was made for joyous lads and lasses And dearest of all is our own “stars and stripes,” 
To call their own, to call their own. Of all countries’ flags, ours still we love best. 


Chorus—Listen, etc. 
Chorus sing. “Flag of the Free,” or “Star Spangled 


Speaker— Banner.” 

Oh, German Rhine, thou far-famed stream, Speaker— 
Whose legends poets love to weave, Oh go ye east or go ye west, 

Whose songs and stories make us dream, Of all fair states, which is the best? 
Whose castles make us loth to leave. Ask every girl—ask every boy 

Thy sons are here, a myriad band, Which state he loves—’tis—Illinois! 
They come to us from ‘all and cot, Her prairies vast yield golden grain, 

And still they love their Fatherland, Her lakes and rivers flow amain 
Still love the blue for-get-me-not. Until they reach the glorious sea, 


Chorus sing. “Watch on the Rhine.” In times of peace, her sons are true, 


The boundaries of our country free. 


Speaker— In times of war, they wear the blue. 
“The Land of Dykes and Ditches” The names of Lincoln, Grant and Logan 
Is a land of people brave, May well be called her battle slogan. é 
Who victories won for freedom Our loyal hearts are filled with joy 
Both on the earth and wave. To sing thy praises, Illinois! 
Now at the Hague tribunal Chorus sing. “Illinois.” 
Her voice is all for Peace, 
May all the world soon listen - Our days of warfare now are over, 


In peace and harmony we dwell, 

Today with flowers let us cover 

Speaker— The soldiers’ graves we love so well. 

“Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day. 

Love and tears for the Blue, ' 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 


And gain from war, release. 


The Land of Cherry blossoms, 

_ The Land of Jiu Jitsu, 

Her place among the nations 
Is proudly claiming, too. 


We welcome you among us, ; Tableau. “Blue and the Gray.” 
Oh lady with the fan, Song. Keller’s “American Hymn.” 
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March across back of stage, and eight abreast down to 

front of stage, taking position, eight across and four deep. 
The Drill. | 

In the drill “Position” means: Body erect, hoop ex- 
tended full length of arm down at side, left hand hanging 
at side. 

Position. 

Hoops raised to foreheads horizontally, as if in salute. 

Position. 

Raised and held as a crown above the head in both 
hands. 

Position. 

Held toward audience in both hands. 

Position. 

Held in right hand, extended toward right-front. Take 
one step toward right, and sway the body in that direc- 
‘tion, lightly. 

Position. 

Hoop held in left hands extended above heads. 

Lower arms still extended to position even with the 
chest. 

Both hands still holdinf the loop, hand extended 
downward full length. 

Position. 

Each group of four extend hoops, cross them, form- 
ing a star. 

March once around toward right. 

Change hoops to left hand, and march back to position. 

Hoop in right hand extended, join left hands, forming 
a star; march once around; hoops in left hands extended, 
join hands, and march back to position. 

The two rows next the front turn, facing the right, the 
two next to the back turn, facing the left. Hoops on 
high, touching. March once around the stage. On reach- 
ing station, face front. The hoop, which at this moment 
was dropped to the side, is now brought to the forhead 
in salute. 

Position. 

Turn in opposite direction from that taken before, and, 
with hoops on high, touching, march again once around 
the stage. On return to station, position, and salute as 
before. 

Position. 

Lines 1, 3, 5, and 7 face back of stage. Leaders of 4 
and 5 take one step forward through center arch, separ- 
ate, turn right and left, and march across front, up sides, 
entirely across back, down the sides, across front, to 
center; march up the center, hoops crossed, and exit 
right and left, hoops held at side of face, giving a framed 
profile effect. 


CONVENT EDUCATION. 
The reason that convents are so popular as educational 
institutions for young women and the condition which will 
insure their continued success, is the character and quali- 
fication of the nuns and sisters as teachers. They are 
free from the distractions and influences which surround 
the men and women who conduct our secular schools; 
they are more entirely devoted to their work, and in the 
cant phrase of the normal schools, they “have a thorough 
love for it.” The quiet and seclusion of the conventual 
establishment, are wholesome both to teachers and pupils. 
There is perfection of discipline, regularity of life, a family 
unity and no frivolity to deflect the mind from the studies 
before it. The nuns are not worldly persons, but women 
whose daily endeavor is self-restraint and whose tempera- 
ment is moulded into an unruffled gentleness. The bene- 
fit accruing to the pupils by the converse and the society 
of such teachers and companions, can not be underesti- 
mated, coming as it usually does in the turbulent period 
-of youth. 
We believe that these peculiar excellencies will always 
keep up the demand for convent schools, even though it 
may be thought by some that other institutions excel them 
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Do You Think — 


PREJUDICED 
when we Say 


that 


Hill’s Practical Reference 
Library 


Is the best school aid obtainable? 
THEN INVESTIGATE FOR YOURSELF 


YOU WILL FIND 


That this work has been adopted incompetition 
with all others by several states. 


Thatit is recommended by educators everywhere. 


That it is up-to-date and reliable in every par- 
ticular. 


That it costs but a fraction of the price of the 
larger encyclopedias. 


That its four volumes treat over 20,000 practi- 
cal school subjects in a simple, concise and 
interesting way. 

That it is profusely illustrated with hundreds of 
cuts, half-tones and colored plates. 

That it is equally valuable to teacher and pupil. 

That itis impartial in its treatment of religious 
and political topics. 


That the Rt. Rev. John S. Foley speaks of it in 
the following terms: 


EPIscOPAL RESIDENCE, Detroit, Mich., Dec. 19, 1905 
31-33 Washington Ave. 


‘*Hill’s Practical Reference Library ”’ is a work that 
is worthy of a place in every home, especially where there 
are children or young people. The concise, pointed way in 
which subjects are treated makes it of much use to pupils 
in their school work. The print is clear and distinct, and 
the binding beautiful and substantial. It gives me pleasure 
to recommend it. Very truly yours, 

jJoun S. Forey, 
Bp. of Detroit. 


It will be to your interest 
to write today. 


DIXON, HANSON 
& CO., Chicago 


send me sample 
355 Dearborn Street, 

CHICAGO. 


pages of Hill’s Prac- 
tica Reference Library 


Name __ 
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SMITHS —— 
ARITHMETICS 


primary and grammar grades, these books fit the 
pupil for the business: world in which he is to live. 
The author presents the best modern ideas on the 
subject without going to an extreme in any one 
theory. 


SMITH’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC (for grades below the 


THE BEST OF THE OLD 


Furnishing simple, rational, practical work for 


SMITH’S INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC (for fifth and 


fitth), 299 pages, containing 4177 numbered exercises 
or 6476 actual problems. List price, 35 cents. 


SMITH’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC (for seventh 


sixth grades), 3U3 pages, containing 3807 numbered 
exereises or 5055 actual problems. List price, 40 cents. 


SMITH’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, consisting of the 


and eighth grades), 318 pages, containing 3819 
numbered exercises or 4753 actual problems. List price, 
45 cents. 


SMITH’S ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. (for eighth 


Intermediate and the Advanced Arithmetic, bound to- 
gether in one book, for the use of those who prefer a 
two-book series. List price, 65 cents. 


grade), 154 pages. List price, 50 cents. 


The Youth’s Companion Readers 


Geographical (Taser Sunny SKies, - 25c 


This series, made up of noteworthy articles 
which have appeared in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, has proved to be of great interest 
to the general reader as well as of perma- 
nent value for school use. It includes the 
following books: 


The Wide World, - - 25c 


Northern Europe, - - 25c 
Strange Lands Near Home, 25c 
Toward The Rising Sun, 25c 


Readers 


World’s ( Industries of To-day,  25c 
Progress } Trivmphs of Science, - 30c 
Readers 


The Ship of State,- - 40c 


Ginn & Company P:*# 


378-388 Wabash Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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in the purely secular studies. On this point a word will 
not be out of place. 

The usual notion is that our convent schools pay too 
much attention to drawing, painting, music and the fine 
arts. generally, for which our generation has a great want 
of appreciation, and which are contemtuously called 
“merely ornamental studies.” Now we believe that this 
notion is nine-tenths prejudice. The convent schools, like 
all other institutions, have modified their curriculums from 
generation to generation, in response to the demands of 
the age. The nuns do not neglect the fine arts, but music 
and ,painting have lost the important place they held in 
the education of the midiaeval lady, and the requirements 
of modern society have been reasonably complied with. 
The fact is being recognized that the convent is no longer 
the peculiar educational resort of the rich, but in our 
country, at least, it has become the school of the middle 
classes. Training suited to the daughters of ease and 
opulence is obviously not proper for young women whose 
future work lies in the school, in the shop, in the store 
and in the kitchen of prospective households. Our con- 
ventual schools have wisely adapted their instruction to 
the nature and circumstances of their pupils, and their 
success is justly measured by their usefulness and sagacity 
in this particular—The Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee. 


TO KEEP RESTLESS PUPILS BUSY. 

The following hints may help other teachers to keep 
their pupils busy after recitations, when the most rest- 
less period of the day comes—about ten or fifteen min- 
utes before dismissal. 

1. Write the names of ten objects you can see in the 
room, and make a sentence with each. 

2. Write the names of ten objects you saw this morn- 
ing (or yesterday, or on your way to school, or on the 
playground), and make a sentence with each. 

sy giving a variety—something new each time—chil- 
dren may be led to await this period of the day with 
eagerness. I collect the papers and note errors the next 
day. 

The following may be used to good advantage in 
teaching beginners to read numbers: 

Make a square chart and divide it into one hundred 
small squares. Write the numbers from one to one hun- 
dred (one number in each square), beginning in the left 
hand upper corner and going to the right, then on the 
next line, etc. Then let the pupils read a row of num- 
bers from left to right, while pointing. When they can 
read readily in this way, let them read from top down. 
Then skip from one number to another. This will pro- 
vide sufficient drill to master the reading of numbers in 
the first grade. Baw 


7a if you have uvt yet remitted on subscription account make it 
a point to do so at once, 
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We can Supply You 
with everything in the 


Music Line 


SHEET MUSIC MUSIC BOOKS INSTRUCTORS 
OPERA SCORES 
PIANO COLLECTIONS VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
EDITION PETERS 
EDITION CHURCH EDITION WOOD 
COLLECTION LITOLFF 


SCHIRMER LIBRARY 


CANTATAS THEORETICAL WORKS 
MUSICAL LITERATURE ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
BAND MUSIC OCTAVO MUSIC 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Send us your orders and have them 
‘ filled promptly and correctly 


P. S.— We have information that will be interesting to every 


teacherin the United States. A POSTAL CARD BRINGS 
IT. MentionCatholic School Journal, 


W. AH. Willis & Co. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


248 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


The First System 


emboding ALL of the following natural principles, (1) the 
uniform slant of long hand, (2) freedom from shading, (3) 
written on one line, without position writing, (4) vowels 
written in their natural order as they occur in the word 
without lifting the pen, (5) obtuse angles almost entirely 
abolished, and easy curves predominating, (6) written 
without large hooks or hooks turned backward. 


The Last System 


to be overlooked by progressive teachers and school pro 
prietors desirous of keeping pace with modern ideas. The 
demand for instruction in it is widespread on account of 
the remarkable records made by its writers. 


The Only System 


which can present an array of leading teachers and writers 
of all other systems who have changed to it—the only 
system making rapid advancement the world over and re- 
presented by a modern literature. 


The Best System 


for all kinds of stenographic work especially for difficult 
and technical reporting because it combines the greatest 
speed possibilities with remarkablelegibility. Our booklet, 
“The Speed-Giving Qualities of Gregg Shorthand,”’ demon- 
strates this—a copy will be sent you on request. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 
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Forthcoming Numbers in 
Catholic Series of Lakeside Classics 


IN PRESS. 
Prices 10 to 20 Cents Single Numbers. 
THIRD GRADE. 


No. 109. Story of Saint Rose of Lima, Story of Blessed Hermam 
Joseph, including ‘‘The Catechism of the Clock.’’ Donnelly. 
Illustrated, with portraits, a short biography, and a series of 
questions. 


. 109. Story of Columbus, Story of Saint Anthony, including 
‘‘The Virgin and the Child,”’ translated from the German by 
Mary Howitt. The Story of Columbus covers the period of his 
life from childhood to early manhood. Illustrated with portraits, 
and a series of questions. 


*FOURTH GRADE. 


. 119. Story of Saint Francis of Sales, Story of Pope Pius X,. 
Story of Saint Eulalia, containing also ‘‘The Waxen Ciborium, v 
‘*The Secret of the King.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with por- 
traits, short biography, and a series of questions. 


. 111. Story of Saint John Berchmans, Story of Father Mar- 
quette, Story of Saint Agnes, including ‘‘The Withered Snow- 
drop.’’ John Boyle O’Reilly, Illustrated, with portraits, intro- 
duction, notes, and a series of questions. 


- 112. Story of Bishop Le pe Story of Saint Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, Story of Saint Cyril of Cappadocia, including ‘‘The Ser- 
mon of Saint Francis,’’ ‘The Legend of the Crossbill.’’ Long- 
fellow. Illustrated, with portraits, introduction, notes and m» 
series of questions. 


*No. 118. The selection for Fourth Grade also bound in full cloth,. 
in one volume. Price 40 cents. 


*FIFTH GRADE. 


No. 114. Story of Pope Pius IX, Story of Alonzo de Ojeda, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Old School Clock,’’ ‘‘Saint Macarius.’’ John Boyle- 
oO’ Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, and a 
series of questions. 


No. 115. Story of Commodore John Barry, Story of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Story of Jean Francois Millet, including ‘‘Gualberto’s. 

Victory.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 
notes, and a series of questions. 

No. 116. Story of Queen Isabella, Story of Saint Alphonsus Ligu-. 
ori, Story of Joseph Haydn, ‘Saint Dorothy.’’ By 
Rev. ‘M. Russell, S. J. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 

notes and a series of questions. 


No. 117. Story of Saint Nicholas, Story of Father Andrew White, 
8S. J., Story of Saint Teresa, including ‘‘The Mount and Flower 
of the Precious Blood.’’ Harriet Skidmore. Illustrated, with 

portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. 


*No. 118. The selections for Fifth Grade also bound in full cloth,. 
in one volume. Price 48 cents. 


*SIXTH GRADE. 


No. 119. any A of Pope Leo XIII, Story of Ethan Allen’s Daugh- 
ter, Story of Father John de Brebeuf, S. J., including ‘‘Our 
Lady of the Snow.’’ Thomas d’Arcy McGee. Illustrated, with 
portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. 


No. 120. Story of Raphael Santi, Story of Saint Louis of France, 
Story of — Demetrius Gallitzin, including ‘‘By Galilee’s: 
Sea.’’ E. E. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 
and a series gt questions. 


121. ye! of Father Isaac Jo 
Carroll a arrollton, including ‘‘The Miracle of the Arrows.’’ 
Anne T. Sadlier. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 
and a series of questions. 

No. 122. Story of Samuel Champlain, Story of Saint Catherine 
of Alexandria, Story of Father Peter John de Smet, S. J., includ- 
ing ‘‘The Alameda Willows.’’ Marcella Fitzgerald. Illustrated, 
with portraits, biography, notes, and a series of questions. 

*No. 123. The selections for Sixth Grade also bound in full cloth, 

in one volume. Price 60 cents. 


No. es, S. J., Story of Charles: 


The publishers will be pleased to forward sample copies for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


Address 


AINSWORTH AND COMPANY 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Publishers’ Notes. 
OSEP The courses announced in the sum- 


STEEL PENS mer session bulletin of the University 
s of. Wisconsin are of interest to all 

The Standard Pens of the World. progressive teachers throughout the 
Gold Medals, Paris, Paris, 1878 and 1889. country. In‘addition to the regular 
Highest Award at a graduate and undergraduate courses, 

which provide adequate instruction 

in the subjects taught in the schools, 

Selected Numbers: courses are offered which deal with 


408, the theoretical and practical prob- 

and prints 8008. : lems of those directing secondary 

For Vertical Writing, 1046, and 1047. : secondar} 
education. The beauty of Madison, 


aSK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. located on the banks of three lakes, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. with almost unrivalled facilities for 


ITISA PITY 
“ELLSWORTH’S ILLUSTRATED LECTURES AND LESSONS ON 
=== 1APENMANSHIP” =—— 


(280 pp. 200 outs, mailed free, for $1.50) 


It is worth more than all the “Systems” every published, put together and tests 
them all, no matter what “method” you use. Think of forty years special! study. 
practice and research in this essential study! 

Yon must try to obtain it at once or fall [oe the wiser class who do. Either 
send for a booklet (free) or THE BOOK $1.50 


THE ESLLWORTH COMPANY, Publishers 
127 Duane St., NEW YORK. 


COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 


By a Seminary Professor Fourth Edition 
Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


© 


Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colleges and 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIPLOMAS 


CERTIFICATES, TESTIMONIALS, 
ROLL OF HONOR 


Best at Cost 


SEAL PRESS, like Meeteation with 
100 seal wafers, - - - 5.00 
or will furnish wafers embossed from 
our seal at 25c per dozen. 


Tell us = what you require “| the 
Diploma Line—Samples 


AMES & ROLLINSON CO. 


204 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY. 
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attracts many mand visitors. 
The rates for lougi 
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Professor Ellswertt York, 
a pioneer among thé 
of the country, has 
page book embodying 
trated lectures and) Om pen- 
manship. The works i 
experience of forty yeam 
ing of writing and ‘sup 
deal of direction 
There are 200 illustrag 
worth’s Lectures of 
may be had for $1.50, 
booklet free, by addre 
lsworth Company, 1 
New York.” 


Teachers who are @ 
musical selections fof 
mencement programs will 
read the list offered at low 
George Molineaux, 150 Fig 
New York. “Molineaux 
Collections” for three perm 
one piano is something wf 
especially attractive for) 
ment exercises. The priceq 
collection is only 50 cé 
music is not difficult, and 
please. 


Rey. Thomas O’Keefe of Ba 


vis. N. Y., has just publishe 
Introduction to the Catechisa 
very young children and “somg 
verts.” \s every experienced \ 
chist knows, the first lessons’ 


gion call for peculiar simplicity 
language and skill in imparting ttm 
Many teachers who can do well 
older children‘ fail utterly in 
grade or two because of inability 
adapt their instruction to the’ yg 
immature mind. Father 
book has some excellent ecclesiast™ 
cal endorsements and will undoubted=@ 


ly prove helpful in primary grades 
It is sold at $1.75 per hundred by i 
William H. Young, 63 Barclay St, 
New York 


The San Francisco Catastrophe. 

The San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, the greatest catastrophe of mod- 
ern times, has absorbed the attention 
of the world since Wednesday, April 
18, when an earthquake damaged the 
city and started a hundred fires. The 
quake itself, if unaccompanied by 
conflagration, might have run up a bill 
not to exceed twenty millions. But 
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the fire, and especially the bursting 
of the city’s water mains, by which 
accident the fire department lost its 
means of fighting the fire, may be 
charged up to the mischief of the 
quake. 

Now that the smoke of rumor and 
exaggeration is cleared away, it is 
agreed that two-thirds of the city 
was burned, that the loss in property 
is slightly over $200,000,000, and that 
from 300 to 700 lives were lost. 

Losses of Catholic Church. 

Rev. D. J. Riordan, pastor of St. 
Elizabeth’s Catholic church, Chicago, 
and brother of Archbishop Riordan 
of San Francisco, received a:telegram 
from San Francisco telling of the 
damage to Catholic churches and in- 
stitutions there. 

The cathedral of San _ Francisco, 
with the residences attached, together 
with the residence of the archbishop, 
are safe. Sacred Heart college and 
Mercy hospital, together with the va- 
rious schools attached, were de- 
stroyed. 

The churches 
earthquake are: 

St. Patrick’s seminary in Menlo 
park. 

St. James’ church. 

St. Bridget’s church. 

St. Dominick’s church. 

Church of the Holy Cross. 

St. Patrick’s church at San Jose. 


damaged by the 


Those destroyed by fire: 
Churches of SS. Ignatius, Boniface, 


Joseph, Patrick, Brendan, Rose, 
Francis, Mission Dolores, French 
church, Slavonian church, and the 


old cathedral of St. Mary’s; Our Lady 
of Guadaloup, SS. Peter and Paul’s» 
Youth’s Directory. 


Jesuit Loss. 


The magnificent group of buildings 
at Van Ness avenue and Hays street 
of the St. Ignatius college and church 
of the Jesuit fathers, probably worth 
$2,000,000, and St. Dominic’s church 
on Steiner street, near California, and 
the Emanuel synagogue, a handsome 
structure of the Oriental type on Sut- 
ter street, were wiped out. 

The sisters and inmates of St. 
Mary’s hospital: were rescued by a 
fire boat in the bay. At one time the 
cross of the cathedral was on fire and 
was extinguished by the heroic act 
of Fathers O’Ryan, Ramm, and a 
member of the League of the Cross, 
who carried a small hose up the 
tower and threw a stream of water 
on the cross. At the time scores of 
persons were within the sacred build- 
ing, sleeping soundly, being worn out 
with the tribulations and anxiety of 
the great catastrophe that had ren- 
dered them homeless. 

Catholic priests were active all 
through the doomed districts, minis- 
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tering to the dying and encouraging 
the living. 

While five men were being taken 
from a colapsed building at Second 
and Jessie streets, Fathers Hogan, 
Rogers and Huber of St. Patrick’s 
church granted them the last rites. 
of the Catholic Church. This cere- 
mony was performed while a mass. 
of coping overhead threatened to 
crush the priests to death. 


As he arose from his knees last Wed- 
nesday night just after he had offered. 
prayer in church, Rev. George W. Lee, 
pastor of the Methodist church at Hal- 
cyondale, Ga., exclaimed “The end has. 
come,” and fell dead. His son and 
daughter were witnesses of his death. 
Mr. Lee had prayed with peculiar fer- 
vor, and his petition was that he and 
all other persons might be ready to go 
when the final summons came. A re- 
markable coincidence is that his wife 
died two years ago in the same pew in 
the same church just as she arose from 
prayer. Mr. Lee had frequently spoken 
of his wife’s death and had expressed 
the hope that he might die in the same 
way. 


Miss Julia Metcalf, one of the early: 
Boston converts to the faith, died there- 
last month, aged 91 years. Miss Met- 
calf came of old Puritan stock with am 
American lineage of 250 years. She- 
came into the Church at the age of six-- 
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better school. 


ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBIECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
A CT ibjects: Each Subject is a Course 
jementary Algebra Geography Grammar 
Higher Algebra Mistery How to Write 
Bookkeeping Civil Government Eng. and A re 
Plane Geometry Economics First Year Latin 
Grammar Pedagogics Pnysics 
Composition Psychology Bolany 
Rhetoric Ancient History 
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PRIMARY METHODS 


This extended new course of study is more than meé@ting all expectations, To the 
teacher of primary classes, it will prove invaluable. We have aimed to fur- 
nish instruction in Methods equivalent to that offered in the best normal 
schools. The earlier lessons of the course treat of school management, 
organization and discipline. Following these are sixteen lessons, fully covering the subjects of number 
work, language, nature study, music and drawing, spelling, penmanship, reading and elementary concepts 
of geography. These lessons are bound in two cloth volumes of over three hundred pages each. Six finely 
lithographed full-page engravings are included in the volumes to illustrate the lesson in drawing, and there are 
twenty-five excellent full-page halftones, having for their subject various phases of child life. The course could 
not well be more practical. The teacher has her practice class always before her, and she will be able to note 
daily some marked improvement in her methods, due to this course of study. 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


Are offered in twenty-two common school and high school branches, any five of which may be selected for one tuition 
fee. They thoroughly prepare the teacher for examination for a better grade of certificate and enable her to teach a 


NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN OFFER: Advantages 
of affiliation witha great university; courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits; instruction especially adapted to individual needs; 
annual scholarships in Northwestern University for the best work in corres- 
pondence courses. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and mail it to-day. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


382-384 WABASH AVENUE : 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLAGK INK 


A clear Black Ink that does not gum 
or corrode the pen. Price in bulk. 
egs, per on, 

.70 
50 “ Barrels “ 

Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 
Ask your dealer for it, he will defiver to you. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


teen, and her Catholic life has been liv- 


ed under the jurisdiction of all of the 
four bishops of Boston. She was a wo- 
man of rare intelligence and education, 
broadened by social experience and 
travel . She was not the only convert 
in her family. The late Theodore Met- 
calf, her brother, one of the founders 
of the church of the Advent in Boston, 
followed her example. Her nephew, of 
the same name, became a priest. 


An American artist, Marquise Cecile 
de Wentworth, a native of New York, 
will almost surely gain the most sensa- 
tional triumph at the coming salon. 
The Marquise recently gave a private 
view of her striking and unique picture 
of the dying moments of Leo XIII. 
Her portraits of the living Leo were 
applauded. For the death bed scene 
she had the collaboration of fourteen 
cardinals, who posed for her wearing 
the robes in which they were grouped 
around the expiring Pontiff. The room 
in which Leo died was reconstructed 
in exact detail for the Marquise by or- 
der of the present Pope. 

Cardinal Gibbons has granted the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence, whose 
institution and mother house are at 
Forest Place and Chase street, Balti- 
more, permission to make certain 
changes in their religious garb. The 
changes will be made on the feast of 
St. Rita, May 22. The main thing will 
be the leaving off of the cloth bonnets, 
veils being worn instead. The reason 


THE ——— 
E. J. JOHNSON CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


Production the largest. * 
Quality and finish the best. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Quotations made. * 
Delivered Anywhere. 


ROOFING SLATE 


Our CLASS PINS 
High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


*1295 Molineux’ Junior Collection, 
*1296 Molineux’ Junior Collection, 
*1297 Molineux’ Junior Collection, 
*1588 Molineux’ Junior Collection, 
1584 Molineux’ Senior Collection, 
1585 Molineux’ Senior Collection, 
“1751 Molineux’ Graded Series, 
“1752 Molineux’ Graded Series, 
*1289 Molineux’ Easy Piano Duets, 
*1586 Melineux’ Easy Piaue Duets, 


*1801 Molineux’ Organ Folio, 
*1802 Molineux’ Organ Folio, 
*1803 Molineux’ Organ Folio. 


and 1586, can be played on the organ. 


Per volume, 50 cents. 


bound in heavy paper covers. $1. 


GEO. MOLINEUX 


1591 Molineux’ Piano Duet Collection, : 
1594 Molineux’ Collection of women 


1688 Molineux’ Six-Hand Collection, 
1684 Molineux’ Six-Hand Collection. 


Those marked with a star are adapted for either piano or organ. 


MOLINEUX CENT MUSIC COLLECTION 


BOOKS FOR PIANO OR ORGAN, 50 CENTS EACH, LESS REGULAR DISCOUNT 


The music in these books, except ‘‘Organ Folios,” is also at een din in sheet form. See 
pages 2, 3 and 4 of Molineux’ Catalogue, which we wil 


Please order by Number. 


send you. 


41 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol. 1 
36 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol. 2 
35 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol. 3 
31 Easy Pieces tor Piano or Organ. Vol. + 
25 Moderately Difficult Piano Pieces. Vol. 1 
: ‘ 18 Moderately Difficult Piano Pieces. Vol. 2 
11 First Grade Pieces for Piano or Organ (very easy). Book 1 

10 Second — Pieces for Piano or Organ (easy). Book 2 

2 Easy Piano Duets (see note below). Vol. 1 

18 Easy Piano Duets (see note below). Vol, 2 
— /% 11 Moderately Difficult Piano Duets (96 pp.). Vol. 1 

13 Solos for Soprano or Tenor (56 pp.). Vol. 1 

32 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, etc. Vol. 1 


40 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, etc. Vol. 2 
31 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, etc. Vol. : 


Piano Trios, not difficult. Vo! 
7 Piano Trios, not difficult. Vo! 


Only part ‘of the selections in Easy Piano Duets, Nunbers 12: 


Any or all of the above will be sent you on APPROVAL. Write us a postal for what you w: 
Excellent line of Commencement Music. 


EV E RY ORGANIS T Professional or Amat: 


Should have “MOLINEUX ORGAN FOLIO.” Each of the five volumes contains 62 pages, Marches, Volunta: 
Introductory price, until further notice, 35 cents each, or three for $1.00, or the five fo: 
Also ‘ THE ORGAN,” published every two months, contains in each number an average of 13 pieces of Good ‘ 
Music, Easy to Play. Single copies, 25 cents; one year, $1.00. Year Books from 1890 to 1905. Volumes 
5 each. Send 20 cents, special price, for a trial 25 cent copy, or 50 cents fo 
copy and one volume of “‘ ORGAN FOLIO.” 


152 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YC 
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for the change is that the Sisters’ work 


‘extends into tropical countries, which 


makes necessary a less close and con- 
fining habit. 


That the Catholic working boys of 
Columbus, O., might have an opportun- 
ity to better equip themselves for the 
battle with life, it has been decided to 
open an evening school on Mt. Vernon 
avenue. On Monday, March 26, the 
doors of this institution were thrown 
open to the working boys and young 
men of the city who wish to take ad- 
vantage of this chance for an education. 
The course of studies is along practical 
business lines and includes instruction 
in telegraphy. The work has received 
the approval of Bishop Hartley. 


The Gaelic League in Ireland is do- 
ing a great moral service by going after 
the sealps of those saloonkeepers (pub- 
licans) who ignored the request of the 
archbishop of Dublin and the League 
that they close their places of business 
on St. Patrick’s Day. A large number 
turned a deaf ear to the invitation, and 
now the league will bring its powerful 
influence to bear to have them put out 
of business at the next licensing ses- 
sions, 


Archbishop John M. Farley entered 
upon his sixty-fifth year on April 19 
and was the recipient of numerous con- 
evatulations from churchmen and lay- 
men in New York and elsewhere. His 
Grace was born in Ireland in 1842 and 
came to the United States shortly be- 
fore the Civil war. In 1892 he was 
made ecoadjutor bishop of New York 
and ten years later became head of the 
archdiocese on the death of Archbishop 
Corrigan. 


The official figures of the pilgrimages 
to the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, 
near Quebec, Can., during the year 
1905. show that 138,446 pilgrims went 
here by rail, 29,050 by boat and about 
1,000 in vehicles, giving a grand total 
f 168,502. In the previous year there 
vere 156,263 pilgrims. The total num- 

‘or the ten years preceeding 1905 

122 346. 
(he death is announced of Monsig- 
ivier, the new bishop of Ajaccie, 
| been consecrated as recently as 
f February. He was educated 
Lycee of Marseilles, where he 
hoolfellows MM. Rouvier and 
Previous to his consecration, 
vicar general of Marseilles 


Priseo, archbishop of 
been indefatigable in his 
lieve the sufferers in the 
llages around Vesuvius, 
has made many trips to 
itened portions of the 
he greatest personal risk, 
omfort the people. 
at the ancient Catholic 
tol, England, have reveal- 
lerable depth, the remains 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other well- 
known methods. OUR PUBLICATIONS 


are up-to-date and used in many ot the best schools and colleges. 
AND OTHER The general stock of imported books is large, not only our own 
FOREIGN publications, but those of all publishersat home and abroad. Our 
ROMANS CHOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, low- 
priced, contain master-pieces of French, Spanish and Italian 
authors. Many have notesin English. A complete catalogue of 

all publications, also of imported books sent when requested. 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW BOOK IN THE BERCY SERIES. 


SIMPLE CRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. Accompagnée d’un Ques- 
tionnaire et Basée sur la Réforme de la Syntaxe. Cloth, 220 pages, $1.00. 


First, itisin French; difficult words and sentences are translated into English and 
placed in parentheses. Second, rules and exceptions are based upon the ‘Reform of the 
Syntax.’’ Third, English exercises to be translated into French are invaluable, Fourth, 
the “Questionnaire” of great assistance to teachers and pupils, can be used for conversa- 
tion, as questions and answers are in simple form; pedagogy avoided. Fifth, the chapter 
on distinction between masculine and feminine nouns will be much appreciated. 


Important Notice! 


If you will buy your Structural Slate direct from manu- 
facturers you will save fully 15%. 

For lowest prices on Blackboards, Steps, Platforms, 
Sinks, Urinals, etc., write direct to 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
Drake Bidg., EASTON, PA. 


a 


Parochial Schools 


will find our Mayne’s Sight Speller to be ideal for their 
work. It was a parochial school that gave us the first 
adoption for this excellent work. It contains interest- 
ing features never before combined in a grade speller 
and covers a line of word study that is not covered by 
any English text. To see it is to admire it. In con- 
vents and academies our 


Commercial Texts 


are extremely popular. The most widely used of these 
are: Office Methods Part I, using the vouchers from 
beginning to end, Modern Accountant, not making use 
of the vouchers, Modern Commercial Arithmetic, Lyons” 
Commercial Law, Modern Business Speller, Dictation 
Studies, an advanced work in shorthand published 
specially in five prominent systems and The Complete 
Touch Typewriting Instructor. 


We give especial attention to the needs of religious schools and 


all inquiries get our personal attention. Write freely to 


POWERS & LYONS 
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Result Was Marvelous. 2 


§91 Chicago Ave., Chicago, Jan, 1904. 

My daughter had the first attack of fits a- 
bout 2 years ago and than one about every six 
weeks for some time, until they repeated every 
Sor 6 days. She was treated by 3 physicians 
without any result, then I gave her Paster Koe- 
nig’s Nerve Tonic and the effect was marvelous. 
She had only one more atiack after she took it 
in 4 months. 

Mrs. Fr. of Gang, Malvern, O., writes, in Jan- 
wary, 1903., about her son, who had the fir*t epi- 
leptic attack in February. 1902. After he was 
treated by our physician our pastor recommend- 


ed Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, and since he 
takes it had no more attack since last October, 
and seems to “be so mouch better in every ways. 
A Valuable Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
ients also get the medicine free. 
wae Rev. Fatser Koerie, of Fort 
ayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 

Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for $5, 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $¥. 
For Sale by. “The A. Spiegel 
Company,” Grand Ave., and 
West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Read the whole 
list carefully. 


Blackbeard Stencils on stronglinen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Hol- 
ly, Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
Swallows, Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Tur- 
keys, Rabbits. Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, 
Roses, Easter Lilies, Chicks, each 5 cts. 
jepeney Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz, l4c. 
oe hae Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted, each Largefancy alphabet for 
20 cts. 

Washington on Horse, Washington and 
Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, 
each 10 cts. Special patriotic design, 15 cts, 

Santa—Driving eight deer, 10 cts; Going 
Down Chimney, 10 cts.; Filling Stockings, 
10 cts. Children hanging stocking§ 10 cts. 

Busy Work Stencils—4x5 inches — set of 50 
for 25 cts. Another set, 5x8 inches—50 for 
35 cts. 

Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 

Blue Stamping Powder—\% pound for 10 cts. 

Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each 
10cts. Also program 10 cts. 

Animals, Birds, Fowls, namethem,each5dcts, 

Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Es- 
kimo, Mayflower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, 
Le ZA Locomotive, Steam Ship, each 5 cts. 

ee Maps — U. S. and continents. 8%4xll, each 
3 ets.; 17x22, 5 cts.; 34x44, 20 cts.; 4x6ft., 40 cts. 

Sent prepaid by J. A. Latta, Cedar Falls, Ia, 
Order some and oe for full list. No stamps. 


of the coffin of Grant Patrick O’Brien, 
“the Irish giant,” who died a century 
ago, the records stating his height to be 
eight feet three inches. 


The portrait of the Pope painted by 
Carolus Durand. has arrived at Rome. 
M. Durand was commissioned to paint 
the portrait by ex-Empress Eugenie, 
who intends it for a wedding gift to 
Princess Ena of Battenberg, the com- 
ing Queen of Spain. 

Monsignor Molloy, in a recent lecture 
in University College, Dublin, on “Elec- 
trical Induction,” proved that the in- 
duction coil was invented by Rev. Dr. 
Callan, professor of physics in May- 
nooth College in the years 1836 and 
1837. 


The marriage of King Alfonso and 
Princess Ena of Battenberg has been 
definitely fixed for June 1. The for- 
eign ambassadors who are to attend the 
ceremony will arrive in Madrid May 28. 

The parishioners of St. John’s Cath- 
olic church, New York, as well as the 
members of several other denomina- 
tions in the neighborhood, have entered 
a protest against the presence of a pic- 
ture of Voltaire, the French atheist, on 
the walls of the public school at 223 
East Fifty-seventh street, New York. 


In an article on the “Growth of 
Fletcherism” in The World’s Work. 
Isaac F. Marcosson gives Horace 
Fletcher’s following rules for eating, 
which are given to all patients of the 
Harvard Dental School Dispensary: 


(1) Eat only in response to an actu- 
al appetite, which will be satisfied with 
plain bread and butter. 


(2) Chew all solid food until it is 
liquid and practically swallows itself. 

(3) Sip and taste all liquids that 
have taste, such as soup and lemonade. 
Water has no taste and can be swallow- 
ed immediately. 


(4) Never take food while angry or 
worried, and only when calm. Wait- 
ing for the mood in connection with 
the appetite is a speedy cure for both 
anger and worry. 


(5) Remember and practice these 
four rules and your teeth and health 
will be fine. 


The National Alumni association of 
the Christian Brothers’ schools of 
America will assemble in Baltimore, 
April 30. Five thousand people . are 
expected from all sections of the Unit- 
ed States. 


Of the eight children of Nicholas 
Riet, a citizen of Lanres, France, the 
eldest became a Trappist; four other 
sons were priests on the mission field of 
the Orient, one of them becoming bish- 
op of Diana, and two daughters joined 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. ( 


Msgr. Bourne, the archbishop of 
Westminster, has just informed the 
Vatican authorities that the newly 
elected Irish members in the British 
parliament have decided to introduce 
during the present session a bill author- 
izing the institution of an Irish Catho- 
lic university in Dublin. 


This **Taylo 
Old Style”’ Tin 
Roof Was Laid 
22 Years Ago 


It covers the Harring- 
ton Block at Portland, 
Oregon. Since 1884 it 
has been giving excel- 
lent service, requiring 
no repairs whatever 
since the day it was laid. 
Its present perfect con- 
dition indicates that it 
will prove the usual 
‘‘Taylor Old Style” 
durability for many 
years to come. 

The Lutheran Church 
of Schwenksville, Pa., 
was roofed with Taylor 
Old Style” tin in 1878, 
has required no repairs 
since it was first laid 
and is still in perfect 


condition. 


The «* Taylor Old Style’’ tin of to- 
day is made in the same way as that which 
has proved its durability in hundreds of 
instances like those above cited. Have 
you read our booklet, ««A Guide to Good 
Roofs?’’ It will be sent for the asking. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 
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“Let the adornments of home be chaste men holy pictures, and es: 
still more, sound, interesting and profitable books.’’—III. Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE 


The Popular Catholic Family Monthly 


WITH COLORED ART SUPPLEMENT, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, IN EVERY 
OTHER ISSUE 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR 


Wuat MaGAZINE FURNISHES IN A SINGLE YEAR: 


Six Art Pictures in colors, suitable for framing, size 8x12 inches. 

Fifty complete stories, equal to a book selling at $1.25 each. 

Three complete novels, equal to three books selling at $1. 25 each. 

800 illustrations, including many full-page reproductions of celebrated paint- 
ings. 

Twenty articles on travel and adventure, equal to a book of 150 pages 

Twenty articles on our country, historic events, etc., equal to a book of 150 


pages 
Twenty articles on painting, music, sculpture, etc., equal to a book of 150 


HELP SPREAD 
GOOD CATHOLIC 


LITERATURE 


We will mail you free a copy 
of the“LitUle Folks’ Annval for 
1906,” if you send us the names 
of five earnest Catholic 
Women. 


We wish to introduce BeEnzicEr’s 
Macazine, the Popular Catholic 
Family Monthly, into every Gatho- 
lic family in the United States, and 
ask all who wish to spread good lit- 
erature and chaste religious pictures 
to help us. This they can do by 
sending us the names and addresses 


pages 
Twelve pages of ge mes and amusements for the young. 
An unsurpassed 


Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes are off 


and Bishops of the U. S. 


NEW YORK 
36-38 Barclay St. 


CINCINNATI 
343 Main St. 


. 


oman’s Department, with many helpful suggestions. 
Current Events: Important er penings described with pen and Wii 
ic 


Benziger’s Magazine is recommended by over 70 Archbishops 


-BENZIGER BROTHERS 


CHICAGO 
211-213 Madison St. 


of five earnest Catholic women 
who are likely to subscribe if writ- 
ten to. To every one sending us 
such a list of names, we will mail 
free a copy of the Little Folks’ An- 
nual for 1906, full of good stories 
and pretty pictures. 


Send Names to 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


36-38 Barclay St., New York. 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices reduced during 


next 60 days 
Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 


We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 
CHEMISTY 
and BIOLOGY 


|Buy direct from the factory 
save the dealer’s 
profit. 
Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers’ and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue. 


Columbia School 
Supply Co..... 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED: IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright’s book does this. 


Send f School wi 
‘or comple o: ith 


Nidland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


Can be obtained by any 


STENOGRAPHER 
by using a 


COPY HOLDER 


Finished Can be 

Black Enamel with Adjusted to 

Oxidized 

‘Trimmings. any Angle 
Angle Rods — either to the back 

or side of any 

consequently are 
less liable to vibrate 
makes. Instantaneous 


PRICE, $2.00 


PREPAID 

We have in the MULTI-ANGLE COPY HOLDER a combina- 
tion of desirable points that justify us in the assertion that we have 
the most convenient holder on the market. 


BE SURE TO GIVE MAKE OF i 
YOUR MACHINE 


BEE. Send for Free Copy of 
Address F. S. WEBSTER CO., 211 Madison St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE merits of the Course in 

Spelling, as a practical text in this much 

neglected branch of study, it would be 

‘enough to say that it has been adopted for 

use in representative schools under the charge of the 
following well-known teaching orders: 


Sisters of Charity, B. V. M., Dubuque. 
Sisters of Charity, Emmettsburg. 

Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du Lac. 
Sisters Third Order of St. Francis, Joliet. 
Franciscan Sisters, P. A., La Crosse. 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Milwaukee. 
Sisters of St. Francis, Milwaukee. | 
Dominican Sisters, Newburg. 

Sisters of Divine Providence, San Antonio. 
Sisters of $f. Dominic, Sinsinawa. 

Polish Sisters of St. Joseph, Stevens Point. 
Sisters of Cong. Notre Dame, Villa Maria. 


It is a new book and stands for something dis- 
tinctive in word-study. Sample copy will be sent 
where a change is contemplated. 


American Book Company, 


521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago Ill. — 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 
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